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Feeder Cattle at 


Denver 


HE vast feeder territory contiguous to Denver is now en- 

gaged in harvesting a generally abundant crop of feeds 

and forage, and the demand for good feeder cattle to turn 

these crops into beef is growing stronger daily. Any 
grower of the range country having access to the Denver Market 
will find it decidedly to his advantage to consign his cattle to 
Denver. 

No other point is so convenient to both the range producing 
and the feeder consuming sections. The Denver Stock Yards, 
with their ample and most modern facilities, liberal sorting and 
transit privileges, which permit live stock to be sold at Denver in 
transit, protecting the through rate, enable the producer to realize 
the highest possible cash return in the quickest time. 

Cattle receipts at Denver for September, 1928, were 57,503 
head, compared with 41,146 head for September, 1927—an in- 
crease of 16,357 head, or 40 per cent. For the same period, ship- 
ments of feeder cattle from Denver tallied 30,747 head, as com- 
pared with 19,267 head a year ago, which is an increase of 11,480 
head, or 60 per cent. 

The above figures very clearly indicate the excellent demand 
existing for feeder cattle at Denver, THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 
THE WEST. 
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In Blackleg Vaccine There Can 
Be No Substitute For 


Immunization! 


OTHING can take the place of high potency 

in a Blackleg Vaccine. It simply must have 

the power to IMMUNIZE the calf against the 

deadly Blackleg germs—or there is risk of it 
being worse than worthless. 

Such vaccines are produced only under exact- 
ing scientific conditions. To be CERTAIN that 
EVERY bottle of Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is of 
the highest standard for potency and purity, Dr. 
Franklin gives personal supervision to each stage 
of production. 

Combined with his patented process of chemical 
sterilization, such painstaking methods result in 
a product that is in a class by itself for depend- 
able life immunity. 

The slightly higher price of the Franklin brand 
BUYS CERTAINTY—why be satisfied with less? 

Fresh stock carried by drug-store agencies; other- 


wise direct. Don’t fail to send for your copy of the 
“Calf Book.” 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


(Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.) 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
Laboratory: Amarillo, Texas 
Branch Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, 

Amarillo, El Paso, Marfa, Fort Worth, Santa 
Maria, Rapid City, Calgary 
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BLACKLEG 
ACCINE 


| Every Cattleman Should Read 
the “Calf Book” 


A surprising amount of interesting 
and helpful information has_ been 
packed into the thirty-two pages of 
the “Calf Book.” This information is 
derived from authentic sources. It 
has a dollars-and-cents value to every 
cattleman who wants to make the 
most money out of his business. 


The book deals thoroughly with the 
cause and prevention of Blackleg and 
the history of vaccine development. It 
explains the latest improved methods 
of Blackleg vaccine production. It also 
covers many related subjects, and is 
profusely illustrated. 


Copies are mailed free upon request 
to any Franklin office. 

























“Making” the Market 


TWO statements appear frequently in newspaper reports 
on the trend of the live hog market; viz., “Shipper Buy- 
ers Boost Market,” or “Big Buyers Backward Bidders.” 


These reports may be basically true, but nevertheless 
they are misleading. 


Shipping demand is from hundreds of small packers, 
located largely in populous eastern districts. Their buy- 
ing reflects the conditions of the pork trade in their 
respective territories, and these vary greatly. For in- 
stance, the trade in Pennsylvania may be so good that 
the packers there are eager buyers of live hogs, while 
at the same moment trade in New York may be so 
unsatisfactory that the New York packers do not 
order any hogs whatever. On another day, the situa- 
tion may be reversed. 


Packers, whose business is countrywide, face average 
conditions rather than extremes. For them good busi- 
ness in New York may be offset by bad business in 
Pennsylvania, while a strong market in New England 
may occur when sales in California are dragging. It is 
natural, therefore, that their buying should reflect their 
business—that they should pay average prices and be 
in the market constantly, rather than that they should 
pay top:prices one day and not buy any hogs the next. 
Certainly, without the day-in and day-out buyer at 
average prices, there would be no such thing as the daily 
cash market enjoyed by American livestock producers. 


The fact that the “shipper” top on any given day ex- 
ceeds bids of local or national packers, does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the average prices are too low. 


A President 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


U.S.A. 












(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1108, Act of October 3, 191%, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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The Spring Range Problem 


BY C. L. FORSLING 


Director, Great Basin Experiment Station, United States Forest Service 


use, in the eleven western states, has provoked 
so much discussion in recent years as that of 
spring grazing. The opening of the grazing season 
on national-forest range has in many instances been 
adjusted to a later date. This has been done as a 


Pirse in NO OTHER PROBLEM in range 


matter of range protection, to prevent a decline in 
carrying capacity. Overgrazing and curtailment of 
the area of spring range outside the national forests 
are a more deeply seated cause of the present diffi- 
culty. These circumstances have tended to increase 





the amount of feeding, and hence the cost of produc- 
tion. The problem resolves itself into one of finding 
the way out of the situation in such a manner as to 
avoid as much as possible of the extra feeding, and 
at the same time not to injure the range. 


Too Early Use Injurious to Range 


For many years the common practice has been to 
turn stock out as soon as the first blades of green 
grass began to show themselves in the spring. This 
was done without regard to the effect such early use 





GOOD FORAGE GROWTH MAKES FAT STOCK 





The leaves produce the plant’s food supply. For good forage growth, they must not be grazed too 


early or too often. 
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might have on the future forage crop. It became quite 
evident to careful observers, in the early days of 
range administration by the Forest Service, that this 
extremely early use, at a time when the ground was 
wet and the vegetation very small, was injurious to 
the range. Many areas of range, where early use was 





TOO EARLY GRAZING 


This poor cow is trying hard to find some of last year’s grass. New 
growth is lacking. 


practiced, were failing to improve, or were actually 
continuing to decline, in grazing capacity, in spite of 
the fact that no more live stock was being grazed 
than the carrying capacity of the range appeared able 
to support. Some of the early range studies gave the 
hint that the difficulty might lie in too early use. 
Consequently experiments were started to determine 
the effect of this early use, and to find out when graz- 
ing might safely begin in the spring and not cause 
undue injury to the range. 

These studies have shown that continued early 
grazing will do as much damage, and cause quite as 
much of a decline in carrying capacity, as continued 
overgrazing. They have also shown that, if grazing 
is delayed until the forage plants have made substan- 
tial growth in the spring, the range will hold up better 
and produce more forage than under the early use. 
For most mountain or foothill ranges, where bunch- 
grasses predominate, the important plants should 
reach a height of approximately six inches before 
grazing begins. This stage of development is usually 
reached about four weeks after growth begins in the 
spring. This period of unmolested growth will ordi- 
narily be adequate also for ranges where the shorter 
Under this practice, the forage will 


grasses occur. 
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have got a sufficient start, so that it will grow faster 
than it is being grazed off—provided, of course, that 
the range is not overstocked. 


Some understanding of what seems to take place | 


with perennial forage plants—that is, plants which 
“start from the root every year’—when they begin 
to grow in the spring, will help to explain why too 
early grazing is detrimental. The leaves of a plant 
are fully as essential to growth and development as 
the roots. The roots furnish support, and draw in 
water and minerals from the soil that are used in 
growth. Although quite essential, the minerals form 
but a small portion of the dry weight of grass or hay. 
For example, if a bale of hay is completely burned, 
the amount of ash that remains is relatively small 
compared with the original weight of the hay. This 
ash is the mineral taken in from the soil. Analysis 
of many samples shows the amount of ash in grasses 
to be only, approximately, 5 to 10 per cent of the air 
dry weight. A little less than this amount is water, 
and the remainder, or about 80 to 85 per cent, is 
vegetable matter—chiefly carbohydrates, including 
starches, sugar, and crude fiber and protein. These 
carbohydrates, as well as most of the constituents of 
proteins, are manufactured in the leaves with the aid 
of energy provided by sunlight from carbon dioxide 
taken into the leaves from the air and water taken 
in from the soil. This plant-food, manufactured in. th« 
leaves, is then transported through the plant-sap and 
used in the growth of leaves, stems, roots, seeds, etc. 
Thus leaves are indispensable to plant-growth. 


Plants Store up Food Reserves 


In the early spring, however, when ordinary 
plants, with the exception of evergreens, begin their 
active growth for the year, they have no green foliage 
with which to manufacture food, and are dependent 
for growth upon some other source of food supply: 
but this is provided for by nature in her ingenious 
way. During the growing season of the year before, 
in the case of a perennial plant, some surplus food 
was manufactured in the leaves, and stored in the 
roots or other perennial parts of the plant. That is 
why the roots of some plants have food value and may 
be eaten. More or less of this reserve material—mostly 
starch—may be found in the roots of practically all! 
perennial range plants. In the spring, when warm 
days awaken activity, the plant draws upon this sur- 
plus stored material, and uses more or less of it to 
produce the early growth. Once some leaves have 
formed, they go on elaborating new food, and the 
plant makes normal growth, provided this leaf-sur- 
face is not interfered with. 

However, if a cow or sheep grazes off the first few 
leaves, the plant is divested of its food-manufacturing 
parts, and must draw again upon the reserve supply 
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in the root for a new start. The second start, or at 
least the third, is not so vigorous as the first, because 
the reserve supply is more or less depleted. The result 
is a stunted plant that will not produce so much foli- 
age or forage as a plant that has not been grazed 
early. If this process is repeated year after year, the 
plant grows weaker and weaker, is a little later start- 
ing each spring, and finally dies. 

When stock is turned on the range just after 
growth starts, the green feed available is so scanty 
that the animals practically keep the feed grazed off 
as rapidly as it grows. On the other hand, if grazing 
is delayed several weeks after growth begins, or until 
the grasses are about six inches high, growth during 
the spring period is able to keep ahead of use through 
grazing. The stage of development of the plant when 
grazing may begin without material injury from too 
early use is known as “vegetational readiness,” and 
it is unwise to make a practice of beginning grazing 
prior to that time. 


Trampling Another Cause of Damage to Range 


Another frequent cause of damage from too early 
use, especially on mountain ranges, is heavy trampling 
before the soil is dried out properly. Damage from 
this source may occur from the time the ground is 
wet enough to be so soft as “to bog a saddle blanket,” 
to when it has dried out sufficiently not to be packed 
by trampling. If trampled when the soil is wet, much 
direct injury is done by breaking roots and crushing 
the plants into the soil. When the ground is quite 
moist, but not saturated, the soil may be packed so 
that it dries out more rapidly than normal and will 
not readily absorb moisture from subsequent rains. 

All the disadvantages of too early use are not with 
the range alone. Turning out early is usually not 
the best thing to do from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the live stock. Losses are liable to be heavier 
and the calf crop lighter among cattle that are forced 
to subsist on the scant feed obtained from early range. 
The early green feed is high in water content, approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the volume being water. Con- 
sequently an animal must consume a large quantity 
of “washy” feed to obtain twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of solid material. As the season advances, 
the proportion of water decreases. The feed in the 
earlier stages of growth is also more deficient in 
carbohydrates than later in the year. The protein 
content is usually highest early in the season, although 
much of this protein is probably non-digestible and 
not available to the animal. Altogether the feed value 
of very early forage is so low that stock does not make 
very good gains until three or four weeks after plant- 
growth begins. Early spring is the time of year 
when severe storms are likely to occur, and these may 
cause the death of poor animals. 
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Another disadvantage of early grazing is the dan- 
ger of loss from poisonous plants. Such species as 
loco, larkspur, and death camas are among the earliest 
plants to start on the range, and live stock is tempted 
to eat more of them if other feed is short, as com- 
pared with a few weeks later, when the forage is 
much better developed. The losses that sometimes 
occur in early storms or from poisonous plants should 
be figured as an offset to the extra cost of feeding 
a few weeks longer in the spring. 


Present Spring Range Situation 


Some background with respect to the place which 
spring range occupies in the annual feed supply and 
the present situation may help to arrive at a better - 
understanding of the problem. Conditions have 
changed materially since range use began, and this 
change has tended to complicate matters. 

The ideally balanced ranch unit is one with the 
proper amount of range for use during each of the 
several seasons of the year. There should be suffi- 
cient early range to carry the stock until the higher, 
later, summer range is ready for grazing. As a rule, 
the early spring range is used again in the fall, fol- 
lowing removal of the stock from the summer range 
and until it is placed in the feed-lot or on winter 
range. The spring-fall range is located in the foot- 
hills and rolling country between the higher summer 
grazing and the semi-desert winter range. It is needed 
for two or three months in the spring, and for about 
the same period in the fall. In the early days, prior 





READY TO GRAZE 


The grasses making up the bulk of the feed on this range are six inches 
high or more. 

to settlement, there probably was adequate spring- 
fall range properly to balance the area available for 
summer. A number of factors have operated to re- 
duce the acreage and productivity of the original area. 

Farming has been developed largely in the spring- 
fall zone. The summer range, in the main, is of too 
great altitude for successful farming, and the semi- 
desert range is too dry, but much of the former area 
of spring-fall range was found to be adaptable to dry 
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farming. Moreover, much of the water from moun- 
tain streams has been diverted to the valley lands at 
the foot of the mountains, so that much of what was 
formerly ideal spring range is now used for rais- 
ing irrigated crops. This agricultural development 
has appreciably reduced the area needed for spring 
grazing. 

Much of the remaining spring range has been 
badly overgrazed and is far below its original carry- 
ing capacity. This applies both to privately owned and 
to public lands, and is the result of two main causes. 
The early stockmen established their headquarter 
ranches in the spring-fall range zone. This is their 
logical location, since it is midway between the sum- 
mer and winter range, and it is where the stock, espe- 
cially sheep, is held during the time it requires the 
closest attention. This concentrated the grazing on 
the spring-fall zone, and in many cases it has been 
overgrazed. It is the exception rather than the rule 
that range immediately surrounding a headquarter 
ranch is not overgrazed. 


Encroachment of Farming Tends to 
Produce Overgrazing 


The second factor tending to cause overgrazing 
of spring range has been the concentration of the 
same number of stock on the area that remained after 
farming operations were established. Farming devel- 
opment was rather gradual, and there was no corre- 
sponding provision for spring feed for range live 
stock as each piece of range was taken up. In Utah, 
for example, there is an extreme shortage of early 
grazing, due to overgrazing of the remaining area of 
spring range. Much of the land formerly grazed is 
now cropped and produces more feed than formerly. 
In fact, there is more feed and range combined avail- 
able for wintering stock than the spring and summer 
ranges will support the remainder of the year. This 
abundance of crop feed, however, is not available at 
such a price that it may be used economically for a 
prolonged feeding season. Moreover, many stockmen 
claim it is difficult to keep stock doing well on feed 
late in the spring. 

Still another factor contributing to the spring- 
range shortage is lack of management of the remain- 
ing open public domain. A considerable portion of 
the land of this character is suitable for spring-fall 
grazing, but the free-for-all policy, or lack of policy, 
prevailing for this area renders much of it of little 
value for helping out during the spring period. At 
least the live-stock grower cannot depend upon it. 
Much of it can be used for summer grazing, although 
not to the best advantage, and the nomad operator 
frequently avails himself of it, where, with little in- 
vestment, except in stock, he is able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the established ranchman. Other areas 
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suitable for spring and fall use are used by established 
owners who do not have higher summer range. Some 
of the range now used in winter also could be used 
in the spring, if it were under satisfactory adminis- 
tration. The present situation on the public domain 
does not lend this range toward helping work out the 
spring grazing problem on privately owned or con- 
trolled public range. 


Possible Solution of Problem 


The mere knowledge of the fact that too early 
grazing is injurious to the range does not in itself 
solve the spring-range problem. The solution does 
not lie in continuing to graze the summer range—or 
any other range, for that matter—too early. To do 
so would eventually reduce such range to far below 
the present carrying capacity, and the live-stock in- 
dustry would thereby place itself in a still worse 
position. The fact that too early use is detrimental 
should be fully recognized in finding a way out. 

There appear to be three avenues of approach to 
the solution of the spring-range problem. They are: 
the application of range management to improve the 
grazing capacity of the available spring range now 
under control; the establishment of improved perma- 
nent and temporary pastures for spring use; and the 
administration of the public domain to make the suit- 
able range available for exclusive spring and fall use. 

As already stated, much of the spring-fall range 
is badly overgrazed. Better care of this—including 
proper stocking, the application of deferred and rota- 
tion grazing, possibly artificial reseeding, and other 
reliable range practices—should eventually result in 
the improvement of the range and in a higher graz- 
ing capacity. Extra feeding or other special meas- 
ures may be necessary for a few years during the 
period of recuperation of the range, but this would 
be compensated for by the increased productivity in 
subsequent years. 

The establishment of improved pastures, especi- 
ally on irrigated land, presents a possibility that has 
been tried out but very little. Such pastures are of 
high carrying capacity and, although somewhat ex- 
pensive to get started, should pay their way. The 
Colorado Agricultural College claims good results 
from the sowing of ‘‘Morton’s mixture’’—a combina- 
tion of grasses and clover that affords high yields— 
and there are probably others of equal value. Where 
plenty of water is available, such pastures should be 
able to produce a crop of hay, in addition to several 
weeks of grazing, after the stock has been removed 
to the summer range. Temporary pastures, such as 
winter rye, have been tried out, in a limited way, with 
success. Some testing would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to determine the best pastures to use for each 
locality. 
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Management of the public domain is necessary for 
the best use of the forage in any season. The fact that 
a good deal of the public domain could be used in 
spring and fall further emphasizes the need for its 
administration. One of the prime considerations in 
a system of control for this purpose should be to work 
out, in so far as possible, a system of use that will 
help out in the spring grazing situation. 


DANGERS FROM IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN MEATS* 


BY E. L. POTTER . 

Professor of Animal Husbandry, Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
HE UNITED STATES has been exporting meat and 
meat products for so many years that it is difficult for 

us to realize that the time has at last come when we are, or 
might be, an importing nation. Since early colonial days the 
United States has had more grass than population, and conse- 
quently has been exporting meat products, and especially live 
stock of all kinds. Even in the early days, when the only 
method of exporting meat was to salt it down in barrels, salted 
beef constituted a very considerable item in our foreign trade. 
Later we exported live animals, and, still later, chilled or 
refrigerated beef. 

The ten years preceding the World War, however, were a 
period in which our population was growing rapidly, while 
ranges and pastures, on the other hand, were fairly well 
stocked, and expansion in numbers of live stock had come to 
a standstill. Our exportable surplus beef during these years 
rapidly diminished. In 1913 it was negligible; in 1914 we actu- 
ally imported more beef than we exported—for the first time 
in our history. Cattlemen became alarmed at the situation, 
and began to cast about for whatever means they might take 
to protect themselves from this foreign competition. 

In he latter half of 1914 the war broke out. This greatly 
stimulated the European demand for beef. Our export trade 
revived, and again assumed a considerable magnitude, which 
was retained throughout the war period. Following the war, 
it once more rapidly diminished, and by 1921 it had almost 
disappeared. For the last two years—that is, during 1926 and 
1927—our imports of beef have exceeded our exports. The 
following table shows the extent to which our exports have 
exceeded our imports, or vice versa, for the years from 1907 
to date: 


BALANCE OF UNITED STATES BEEF TRADE 
(Millions of Pounds) 


Year Net Imports Net Exports Year Net Imports | Net Exports 


SOUEiee asia 354 Ph soba 586 
ROU” «ais 228 1919..... 234 
ee ae 164 seen 112 
ete 111 ees canna 29 
Pe || saab 91 a rane 14 
Seed, 56 1923..... 18 
eee: keds 10 eee see 19 
1914 nn Sid sian 22 
ees. ee 262 1926..... = o Bae 
ee 260 1927..... of. ae 
oe 340 


At the present time the American beef-producer is pro- 
* Address delivered at annual convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Enterprise, Ore., July 2, 1928. 
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tected, or supposed to be protected, lap. 


by~a-terffr of 3 cents a 
pound on dressed beef, 1% cents a pound on live cattle under 
1,050 pounds’ weight, and 2 cents a pound on cattle over 1,050 
pounds. Our real protection at the present moment, however, 
is not the tariff, but an embargo against Argentine beef, on 
account of the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country. - 


It may be asked why the Argentine importation is so 
important, and why we are not importing larger quantities 
from other countries than the Argentine. The answer is ‘that 
Argentina is the only country which produces beef of sufficient 
quality and quantity materially to depress our market. The 
Canadian surplus comes into the United States freely, in spite 
of the tariff. The Canadian exportable surplus, however, 
amounts to only about 1 per cent of our total supply. There 
can be but little doubt that the Canadian beef which does come 
depresses the market by that much, but the quantity is so small 
that it is hard to measure the result. Australia no longer has 
any very large surplus of beef, and such surplus as that coun- 
try does have must be exported frozen, since it is too far to the 
United States or Europe to ship beef in a chilled or refriger- 
ated condition. Argentina, on the other hand, is close enough 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and to the big European cities, to 
ship a good grade of steer beef refrigerated without freezing. 
This means, of course, that her product is far more desirable 
than the frozen beef from Australia. Argentina does export 
some frozen beef, but not to exceed one-third of her total ex- 
port. This one-third is largely confined to the lower grades. 
Mutton, on the other hand, will not stand up under refrigera- 
tion long enough to enable Argentina to ship refrigerated 
mutton to either the United States or Europe. Her mutton 
must, therefore, be frozen. This puts her on a parity with 
Australia and New Zealand; and, since Australia and New 
Zealand cannot compete with Argentina on beef, there has been 
a marked tendency during the past twenty years for the Argen- 
tine stockmen to go to beef, and for the Australians and New 
Zealanders to turn to mutton. 


The Argentine exportable surplus is the equivalent of 
about 2,000,000 head of mature cattle, which would be equal 
to 15 per cent of our total supply of mature beef. During the 
period of depressed prices, our slaughter of mature beef in 
the United States was around 14,000,000 head a year. We have 
now reduced this to about 12,500,000. The favorable influence 
of this reduction in supply upon the price-level is well known 
to everyone. If the entire Argentine surplus were brought into 
the United States, it would put our total supply back to a 
figure even higher than that of two or three years ago. 


The cost of production in the Argentine is, of course, mate- 
rially lower than in the United States. In Argentina, climatic 
conditions are such that cattle can graze throughout the sea- 
son, whereas in nearly all parts of the United States beef 
must be fed during the winter for a period of from four to 
five months. Every stockman who has added up his costs 
knows that winter feed is the most important single item of 
expense, and that, if this were eliminated, he could afford to 
sell his beef at a very much lower figure than is now the 
ease. Last February, good steers in Buenos Aires, suitable 
for the export trade, were selling for an average of $5.52; 
two years before, at $4.73. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission estimates that the Argentine producer can put first- 
class steer beef on board the boat for $10.34 per hundred 
pounds dressed. 


The situation is aggravated by the fact that our big east- 
ern manufacturers are desirous of exporting their products 
to the Argentine. This is quite satisfactory to the people in 
the latter country, but they wish to pay for this machinery and 
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other manufactured products by the exportation of food prod- 
ucts, and especially of meats. Ninety per cent of Argentina’s 
exports are agricultural, and of this 90 per cent approximately 
half is wool and meat. As a matter of reciprocity, therefore, 
if our big eastern manufacturers are to ship very much to 
the Argentine, they will have to take Argentine food products 
in payment—which, of course, would leave our own agricul- 
turists without a market. For this reason, also, it behooves 
our cattlemen and their organizations to get the tariff raised 
to a point which will compensate for the difference in cost of 
production, and to do that at the earliest possible moment. 
The present foot-and-mouth embargo is but temporary, and is 
a slender thread upon which to hang any prosperity. 

While in Chicago last December, I had the privilege of 
attending a meeting of dealers or middlemen handling agri- 
cultural products—such as live stock, wool, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and produce—from all over the United States. The 
purpose of the meeting was to do all that was possible toward 
counteracting the progress of co-operation and co-operative 
marketing. It was felt that this movement had gone alto- 
gether too far to suit the men in the business of handling 
agricultural products. These men were too shrewd to deny 
to the farmer or stockman the same privilege of co-operation 
and organization which they were themselves exercising at 
that moment. They were, however, determined that the farmer 
and stockman should have no outside aid in the formation of 
his co-operative society, and particularly did they wish to stop 
all aid to the farmers from the United States and state or 
county governments. These dealers, therefore, perfected a 
permanent organization—“The Federated Agricultural Trades 
of America”—and raised a large sum of money, with the in- 
tent to go before Congress and the various state legislatures, 
to see what could be done toward repealing legislation designe:| 
to aid co-operation. Efforts were also to be made to have some 
of the laws assisting co-operation declared unconstitutional 
by the courts. 

This whole meeting was to me very interesting. I have 
sometimes wondered whether we were really getting anywhere 
in our movement toward co-operation among the farmers; but 
when I attended this meeting, and saw the anxiety on the part 
of these middlemen, and middlemen’s representatives, I realized 
that the co-operative movement was really making headway. 


PROSPECTS IN LIVE-STOCK FIELD 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


LL CATTLE VALUES, fat and stocker, are at the transi- 
A tion stage. In August and early September the whole 
market lost its stride, which it has since been trying to regain, 
precipitating a somewhat chaotic condition. It was apparent 
that midsummer prices were untenable, and the first substan- 
tial accession to supply tumbled down a house of cards. While 
this abnormal condition existed, relatively high prices were 
paid for inferior cattle. Long-fed, high-dressing bullocks sell- 
ing at $18 to $18.60 actually cost $1 per cwt. less in the beef 
than cheaper grades. The moment western cattle-gathering 
reached seasonal volume, readjustment was in evidence. Dur- 
ing the next sixty days it will run its course. The market is 
on its way; just where it is headed is the problem, which time 
alone can solve. 

Prime, long-fed bullocks of all weights are scarce, which 
will probably enable them to hold close to present levels until 
the holidays; but in the case of the great mass of commercial 
cattle, selling at $16 to $17.50 per cwt. at the high time, and 
set back to $14.50 to $16.50 on the late September break, almost 
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anything may happen. Heretical as it may be to suggest lower 
prices, the fact remains that feed-lot installation on an enor- 
mous scale has been going on since early in August, that the 
influence of new corn will soon be shown in expanding beef 
production, and that lower prices on the rank and file of fat 
cattle are inevitable. 

During the July to mid-September period the available 
supply of fat cattle was in strong hands, or those of regular 
feeders; the crop in the preparation stage is owned to a large 
extent by the in-and-out element, which has a habit of getting 
panicky, tumbling cattle into market at inopportune moments 
and precipitating breaks in an effort to beat them. That the 
fat-cattle market is at the inception of a period of wild fluctu- 
ations, after one of reasonable stability, admits of no doubt. 


Late in September, buyers at all markets for one of the 
major packing concerns were summoned to Chicago for a con- 
ference respecting future buying operations, the purpose of 
which may be easily inferred. Killers face the task of restor- 
ing beef to general circulation, as, during the recent period of 
acute scarcity, consumption has been seriously reduced. Beef 
is largely out of hotel, dining-car, and restaurant circulation, 
and reinstatement under similar conditions has always been 
slow. The situation has been aggravated by reduced cutting 
operations in the general run of neighborhood markets. Dealers 
have in many instances cut down carcass purchases 50 to 60 
per cent weekly, and, in an effort to maintain profits on sharply 
reduced volume, have marked up prices to prohibitive levels. 
To get prices down to a basis where consumption will take 
up swelling production is the present problem. 


A new crop of cattle, numbered by the hundred thousand 
and installed at the highest average cost in trade history, has 
gone into feeders’ hands recently. A percentage was acquired 
for storage purposes, but the great bulk of the purchase is 
munching a full feed of corn and is destined to go to the 
butcher at the earliest opportunity. In fact, owners and their 
financial backers are nervous, and anxious to count their money. 
A situation is developing where at least a semblance of orderly 
marketing will be essential to prevention of damage to feeders’ 
finances. For two years past, feeders have been in possession 
of wide margins between initial cost and selling prices of the 
finished product, which they must now relinquish. 


The feeders’ position will be improved if the run of west- 
ern grass cattle breaks off early, which is not improbable. This 
would permit early marketing of short-fed cattle that in recent 
years have come into competition with westerns in November, 
to the disadvantage, if not demoralization, of both. An early 
clean-up of fat western grassers will give the advance guard 
of the short-fed delegation access to the market in timely man- 
ner, averting gluts, which are always possible under conditions 
now at the inception stage. If it should happen that feeders 
sustain losses on the next crop of beef, confidence will be im- 
paired and the industry get a setback. 


Hogs 


Hog prices went under a trip-hammer late in September, 
owing to a multiplicity of causes, not the least of which was 
dumping of underweights and prohibitive charges for pork- 
chops by retailers. As in the case of cattle, the hog market 
will require time to get its winter stride. Theoretically, with 
corn abundant and hogs able to pay their board, incentive 
should exist to put on weight; but growers are timid, in view 
of what happened last winter. Nobody reasonably well posted 
on production conditions believes that the new crop of shoats 
now at the maturing stage is considerably less, in a numerical 
sense, than that of last season, and it should carry more weight 
when it gets to market. Somewhere in the vicinity of $10. per 
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ewt, the market is expected to find a more stable basis. Packers, 
large and small, have cleaned up substantial profits on the crop 
of hogs put away last winter and until well along this summer. 
The small packer, at the gateway of bankruptcy in many in- 
stances a few years back, has staged a phenomenal “come-back” 
and is in the market for hogs, realizing that without volume 
he cannot make money. It is not improbable that competition 
between the two packer groups, national and local, will develop 
as the season works along. If they could co-ordinate their buy- 
ing energies perennially, they would be in position to control 
supply and dominate prices; but such conditions, even if estab- 
lished, are always ephemeral. 


Sheep 


By this time the bulk of the crop of thin western lambs 
has been transferred to feed-lots. It was put in at good round 
prices; but, if last winter’s market performance can be re- 
peated—and there is no good reason why it should not—feeders 
will come out whole, with a little money to the good. Colorado 
will not feed so many lambs as last winter, but in territory 
west of the Missouri River the turn-out will be approximately 
the same. The Corn Belt has been buying lambs conservatively 
at $13.25 to $14, or practically the same prices as fat lambs— 
always a dangerous policy; but after the native lamb crop, 
always expanding, has been garnered, the fat-lamb market 
should go on a basis that will justify present feeder prices, 
plus the feed bill. Basically, the sheep industry appears to 
be on a sound basis. There will be appreciable increase in 
lamb production as time rolls along, especially in territory 
east of the Missouri River, but consumption should expand 
correspondingly. 

By the time the country snuggles into winter quarters it 
is probable that as many lambs will be on feed as a year ago. 
Colorado will handle less, Iowa more. In Chicago territory 
there will probably be as many as last winter, although they 
did not go in as early and will come out later. 

Iowa buying at Omaha has been a feature of the season’s 
trade. Denver has alsc been an active high market. At both 
points, feeding-lamb prices have been relatively higher than at 


Chicago. Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana feeders waited until 


the September break of $1 per cwt. before taking on many west- 
ern lambs, the punishment they took on the last two crops being 
responsible. Not until they were able to buy at $13 to $13.50 
did they show inclination to spend much money. 

The dollar bre2k on fat lambs in September will probably 
hold until the turn of the year. By that time the residue of 
the native crop will have been marketed, and killers will depend 
on fed westerns. What will happen thereafter is anybody’s 
guess, but, with other meats high and pelts selling well, lambs 
should command good prices all winter. 


General 


The immediate prospect of the commercial phase of the 
live-stock industry is somewhat uncertain. Stabilized prices are 
inconceivable—in fact, impossible. Much depends on the man- 
ner in which the winter crop of cattle, hogs, and sheep is mar- 
keted; the outcome of the presidential election must not be 
overlooked; and there is a distribution problem, which chain- 
store dominance has merely aggravated, to reckon with. Con- 
sumers have been and are paying lofty prices for meats—prices 
out of all reasonable proportion to cost of live stock on fhe 
hoof or wholesale prices of dressed meats at the killers’ coolers. 
When retail prices reach prohibitive levels, the consumer auto- 
matically restricts purchasing, which is what happened to 
fresh-pork trade in September, and is a constantly recurring 
condition. Running into expanding meat production, this dis- 
tribution problem is serious, 
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SANITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
OF LIVE STOCK 


ERSONS SHIPPING LIVE STOCK from one state into 

another are often at sea with regard to the requirements 
for admission imposed by the state of destination. Each state 
has its own sanitary regulations, which are in addition to 
the federal rules governing interstate shipments, and are 
quite varied and complex. No one but those charged with their 
enforcement need know these regulations in detail, but we 
have thought that some familiarity with the most important 
of them might be of value to prospective shippers and buyers 
of live stock, and perhaps be a means of saving them both 
time and annoyance. 

In the following we present a brief summary of the prin- 
cipal state regulations covering the admission of cattle, swine, 
and sheep in the sixteen western range states, on the basis of 
a revised pamphlet, “State Sanitary Requirements Governing 
Admission of Live Stock,” recently compiled by the Bureau . 
of Animal Industry. In the case of cattle, it is to be noted 
that animals originating in tuberculosis-free accredited herds 
are generally admitted under special rules: 


ARIZONA 


Cattle.—Dairy and breeding cattle shipped into state must 
be acccompanied by health certificate, including tuberculin 
test within past thirty days; must be held in quarantine for 
sixty days after date of arrival for retest, made at owner’s 
expense; dairy cattle must have originated in herds showirg 
no more than 3 per cent of tuberculous infection. 


Swine.—Must be accompanied by health certificate show- 
ing freedom from communicable diseases or exposure thereto, 
and that they have originated in a locality free from disease 
for ninety days prior to shipment; otherwise they must have 
been immunized for hog cholera at point of origin and not 
loaded for twenty-one days after such immunization; hogs 
for immediate slaughter may enter state if accompanied by 
health certificate. 


Sheep.—Health certificate showing them to be free from 
communicable diseases; must be dipped within ten days of 
shipment, or ten days after arrival at destination. 


CALIFORNIA 


Cattle——Health certificate, including tuberculin test, for 
dairy and breeding cattle; pure-bred cattle subject to retest 
within ninety days after arrival; reactors to be slaughtered 
or returned to place of origin. 

Swine.—Shipments originating in districts where hog 
cholera has existed within three months must be acccompanied 
by certificate showing that they are not affected with or have 
been exposed to cholera or other infectious disease. 


Sheep.—Any person desiring to transport sheep into state, 
except for immediate slaughter, shall notify State Department 
of Agriculture. 


COLORADO 


Cattle.—Bulls, pedigreed female cattle, and female cattle 
intended for dairy purposes must be accompanied by bill-of- 
health and tuberculin-test chart showing freedom from tuber- 
culosis. 


Swine.—Unless for purposes of immediate slaughter, must 
be accompanied by affidavit of owner or shipper that animals 
have not been exposed to infection of hog cholera, must be 
shipped in clean and disinfected cars, and must not be un- 
loaded in stock-yards en route. 

Sheep.—Under regulations of United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


IDAHO 


Cattle.—Intradermic tuberculin test, not to exceed thirty 
days prior to shipment, on all dairy and breeding animals; 
right reserved to hold cattle in quarantine at destination and 
retest after sixty days at state expense, no indemnity being 
allowed; cattle for immediate slaughter admitted on market 
way-bills; range cattle (exclusive of bulls, heifers, and milk 
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cows) admitted on clinical health certificate; for temporary 
feeding or grazing purposes, admitted on owner’s affidavit. 

Swine.—For feeding or breeding purposes, from non- 
infected districts, admitted on health certificate; from infected 
districts, must be immunized and dipped; pure-bred swine, ad- 
mitted on owner’s affidavit. 

Sheep.—Must be accompanied by health certificate showing 
that animals are free from communicable diseases and that 
they have originated in areas where scabies has not existed 
for twelve months previous to shipment; sheep driven into 
state shall be inspected and certified within two miles of 
boundary; bucks from quarantined territory shall be dipped 
twice, and bucks from clean territory once; sheep infected 
with or exposed to scabies must be dipped within ten to four- 
teen days prior to shipment. 


KANSAS 


Cattle.—Tuberculin-test certificate required for dairy and 
breeding cattle; dairy cattle subject to sixty-day retest; reac- 
tors revert to original owner or are sold for immediate slaugh- 
ter; all other classes of cattle admitted by complying with 
federal requirements; cattle shipped in to be used for dairy 
- purposes by non-resident owner to be held for sixty days, and 
then tested for tuberculosis. 

Swine.—Stock hogs admitted for feeding on permit; 
breeding hogs admitted on affidavit by owner that they are 
healthy and originated in non-infected premises. 

Sheep.—No restrictions. 


MONTANA 


Cattle.—All cattle shipped into state must be accompanied 
by tuberculin-test charts, except range cattle (excluding bulls) ; 
cattle from public sales-yards, except range cattle, must be 
accompanied by tuberculin-test chart; pure-bred and dairy 
cattle from other than accredited tuberculosis-free herds must 
be held in quarantine, subject to tuberculin retest in not less 
than sixty days. 

Swine.—Swine for breeding or feeding purposes must be 

accompanied by health certificate, stating that animals are 
free from infectious disease and that they do not come from 
public stock-yard or district in which hog cholera has existed 
during past three months; swine for slaughter admitted on 
health certificate, or statement by shipper or owner that they 
will be slaughtered within seven days. 
Sheep.—All sheep shipped or trailed into state to be ac- 
companied by health certificate stating that they are free from 
symptoms of infectious disease and have not been exposed 
to scabies for at least six months preceding date of inspection; 
rams and pure-bred sheep to be dipped twice. 


NEBRASKA 


Cattle.—Cattle for breeding and dairy purposes, official 
health certificate and tuberculin-test chart certifying that they 
have been examined and tested within sixty days prior to 
shipment and found free from tuberculosis and other infectious 
diseases; range cattle, official health certificate; cattle for 
immediate slaughter, to be reported by importer; female cattle 
for feeding and grazing, and bulls for feeding, health cer- 
tificate. 

Swine.—Except for immediate slaughter, official health 
certificate; for feeding purposes, to be imported only on permit 
from State Bureau of Animal Industry; for immediate slaugh- 
ter, may be moved without restriction to market where federal 
inspection is maintained. 

Sheep.—Official health certificate showing freedom from 
scabies and other communicable diseases. 


N EVA DA 


Cattle.—No cattle to be admitted into state except on 
permit obtained from state quarantine officer; dairy and 
breeding cattle, including bulls for use on open range, health 
certificate showing them free from tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases, and to be from herds containing not 
more than 10 per cent of tuberculous cattle. 

Swine.—Pure-bred swine may be imported upon affidavit 
of owner that they are not affected with hog cholera and have 
not been exposed thereto for at least sixty days; swine from 
public stock-yards may be imported in accordance with federal 
regulations; swine for immediate slaughter may be brought in 
without inspection, provided they are consigned direct to a 
slaughtering establishment. 


Sheep.—All persons intending to bring sheep into Nevada 
shall give notice to Board of Sheep Commissioners ten days 
before crossing state line; sheep shall be accompanied by health 
certificate showing freedom from disease and that they are 
from district where scabies has not existed for preceding six 
months; sheep not accompanied by this certificate shall be 
dipped twice. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cattle—Health certificate, including tuberculin test for 
dairy cattle and retest ninety days after reaching destination; 
bulls to be used for range purposes to be accompanied by 
permit from Cattle Sanitary Board and certificate showing 
they have been dipped for scabies not more than ten days prior 
to shipment. 

Swine.—Subject to laws of 1915, 1917, and 1919, to be ob- 
tained from Cattle Sanitary Board. 


Sheep.—Notice of intention to import sheep to be given at 
least forty-eight hours prior to day of entry; sheep to be 
accompanied by certificate stating they have been dipped for 
scabies within ten days. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cattle——Cattle for dairy or breeding purposes must be 
accompanied by intradermic-test chart based on test made 
within sixty days prior to shipment, and are to be held under 
quarantine and retested at point of destination, at expense 
of owner, not less than thirty nor more than sixty days from 
date of previous test; range cattle, feeding and grazing cattle, 
and cattle for immediate slaughter may be moved into state 
as provided for in federal regulations. 


Swine.—Swine, other than for shipment to market centers, 
must be immunized twenty-one days prior to shipment, or may 
be shipped into state without immunization, provided permit 
is obtained for each shipment and swine are inoculated within 
seventy-two hours after arrival at destination. 


Sheep—No sheep to be moved into state from areas 
quarantined for scabies, except as provided for in federal 
regulations. 


OREGON 


Cattle-—Health certificate, except for animals for imme- 
diate slaughter consigned to public stock-yard, including tuber- 
culin test for dairy and breeding cattle; steers and strictly 
range cattle may be moved into state under special permit; 
female cattle for feeding and grazing purposes, and bulls for 
feeding, shall be quarantined at destination, branded with an 
“F” on right jaw, and held apart from other cattle until 
shipped to market or tuberculin-tested and released. 


Swine.—Health certificate, except for animals for imme- 
diate slaughter; swine moved into Oregon consigned to other 
than stock-yards either must have been immunized with anti- 
hog-cholera serum or shall be permitted entrance under exemp- 
tion permit granted by the Oregon State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board. 

Sheep.—Range bucks from any other state must be dipped 
twice after arrival, unless covered by affidavit from owner; 
range sheep coming from state where scabies exists, for pur- 
poses other than immediate slaughter, must be certified as 
originating in territory free from scabies for past twelve 
months; sheep coming from scab-infested district must have 
been dipped once if exposed, or twice if infected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cattle—Bulls and female cattle brought into state must 
be acccompanied by health certificate, including chart showing 
they have passed satisfactory tuberculin test; range cattle 
originating in intermountain states which are not to be used 
for dairy or domestic purposes *may be admitted without 
tuberculin test. 


_ Swine.—Swine, except for immediate slaughter, must be 
certified to have been immunized against hog cholera not less 
than twenty-one days prior to date of shipment. 


Sheep.—Permit must be obtained for shipment of all sheep 
into state, and sheep must then be inspected at point of origin; 
on arrival, sheep must be placed in quarantine and immediately 
dipped, at expense of owner; sheep for feeding purposes only 
may be brought into state on health certificate; no restrictions 
on sheep for immediate slaughter. 
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TEXAS 


Cattle——Cattle for dairy and breeding purposes must be 
accompanied by health certificate showing tuberculin test 
within sixty days of date of entry, and will be quarantined for 
retest within ninety days from date of last test; cattle from 
tick-quarantined area must be certified as being free from 
fever ticks; cattle from areas quarantined for scabies must 
be accompanied by certificate showing they have been inspected 
and dipped. 

Swine.—Hogs for purposes other than immediate slaughter 
must be accompanied by health certificate showing immuniza- 
tion from hog cholera and that they have been dipped; hogs 
for immediate slaughter must be consigned to federally in- 
spected establishments. 

Sheep.—Permission to import sheep must be obtained from 
Live Stock Sanitary Commission, unless billed to market center 
for slaughter; importations to be accompanied by certificate 
showing that sheep are free from scabies infection or exposure 
thereto, and that they have been dipped within ten days of im- 
portation; all importations to be billed to sheep-dipping center 
where inspector is maintained. 


UTAH 


Cattle.—All cattle for dairying or breeding purposes to 
be accompanied by health certificate, including tuberculin-test 
chart; such cattle to be kept separate for period of ninety days 
from date of arrival, unless sooner released; branded range 
cattle must be accompanied by health certificate showing free- 
dom from infectious disease. 

Swine.—For purposes other than immediate slaughter, 
hogs must be accompanied by certificate showing they are free 
from communicable diseases, have been immunized against 
hog cholera thirty days before shipment, and have been dipped. 

Sheep.—Other than for immediate slaughter, sheep must 
be accompanied by health certificate showing them free from 
disease; if sheep come from infected territory, they must be 
accompanied by certificate of dipping; if not dipped, they must 
be dipped twice. 

WASHINGTON 


Cattle—All breeding and dairy cattle over three months 
old, and all bulls, must be accompanied by health certificate 
and tuberculin-test record showing that each animal is free 
from communicable disease; such cattle, however, may be 
shipped direct to federally inspected stock-yard without cer- 
tificate, but shall not be removed therefrom until tested; 
steers, spayed females, and strictly range females may be 
shipped into state on health certificate showing freedom from 
infectious disease if branded with letter “F” on right jaw; 
cattle to be slaughtered not later than fourteen days after 
arrival may be imported without test or examination. 

Swine.——For purposes other than immediate slaughter, 
must be accompanied by health certificate stating that they are 
free from infectious diseases, that they have not come from 
public stock-yard, and that, if they have come from infected 
district, they have been treated for hog cholera; swine for 
immediate slaughter may be admitted without inspection, if 
billed to recognized slaughtering center; no swine shall be 
moved into state from public stock-yard unless treated for hog 
cholera and thereafter dipped. 

Sheep.—All sheep moved into state, except for immediate 
slaughter, must be accompanied by certificate of health cer- 
tifying that they are free from communicable disease and 
have not been exposed to scabies for six months preceding date 
of shipment. 

WYOMING 


Cattle.—Strictly range cattle may enter state when accom- 
panied by health certificate showing freedom from infectious 
diseases; dairy cattle, bulls, and pure-bred females must be 
a by health certificate, including tuberculin-test 
chart. 

_ Swine.—Health certificate showing freedom from infectious 
diseases or exposure thereto, and that no swine disease has 
existed within thirty miles of point of origin for six months 
prior to shipment. 

Sheep.—Health certificate showing sheep to be free from 
scabies or lip-and-leg ulceration, or exposure thereto; notice 
of importation to be given State Board of Sheep Commissioners 
ten days in advance; all sheep to be dipped twice at destina- 
tion within fifteen days after arrival, 
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CATTLE PRICES IN THE PAST 


T THE CONVENTION of the Texas and Southwestern 
A Cattle Raisers’ Association held in Fort Worth in March 
of this year, that veteran cattleman, Colonel Ike T. Pryor, of 
San Antonio, ex-president of the American National Live Stock 
Association, spoke entertainingly on “The Past, Present, and 
Future of the Cattle Industry.” Mr. Pryor, from his vast expe- 
rience and ripe judgment, is always listened to attentively 
whenever he addresses stockmen’s gatherings. Especially was 
his audience on this occasion interested in what he had to say 
about cattle prices in the past. We reproduce herewith this 
part of Mr. Pryor’s remarks: 


“In 1870 stock cattle in western Texas were selling for 
$4 to $5 per head; good yearling steers, for $3; two-year-olds, 
for $6; three-year-olds and cows, for $9; and four-year-olds, 
for $12. This class of cattle gradually increased in price up 
to 1880, when yearling steers were ready sale at $12, two- 
year-olds at $16, three-year-olds at $20, and stock cattle at $20 
to $25. The demand was greater than the supply. This demand, 
however, did not come from market centers, but from ranch- 
owners in the northwestern states and territories. 


““These prices were maintained until 1884, which for a 
long time was the last year of high prices. The demand for 
cattle in the Northwest during this gradual advance in price 
was such as to cause from 400,000 to 700,000 head to be driven 
annually by trail out of Texas and sold to ranchmen in that 
part of the country. From 1870 to 1884, millions of cattle 
were disposed of by Texas to northwestern cattlemen. 

“In 1884—the year cattle began to decline in price—l 
drove north out of Texas and sold 45,000 head, delivering them 
in five or six different states and territories to ranch-owners, 
and receiving $16 per head for yearlings, $20 for.two-year-olds, 
and $35 for three-year-olds and cows. 

“In addition to the trail movement from Texas, there were 
thousands of female cattle transported by rail from eastern to 
western states, where they found ready sale at good prices and 
were placed on ranches for breeding purposes. 

“‘When the decline in prices began, in the fall of 1884, no 
one in the business fully realized the number of cattle the coun- 
try contained. Nor did he stop to consider the great prepara- 
tions that had been made for improving and increasing the 
cattle of this country. They declined almost steadily each 
year thereafter, until 1892 and 1893, when the bottom seemed 
to have been reached—1893 being the year of the great panic, 
when extremely low prices prevailed. These low prices con- 
tinued until about 1900, when the high-water mark in point of 
numbers was reached. 

“To substantiate what I say, in 1892—just ten years after 
stock cattle were selling for $20 and $25 per head—I bought in 
southwest Texas 10,000 head of graded stock cattle at $6.30 
per head. The 30 cents went to commission men, and the $6 
to the owners. In this trade the calves were thrown in, and 
out of 10,000 cattle a guarantee was given me that there would 
be at least 2,500 three- and four-year-old steers. There were 
100 registered bulls included in the sale. These cattle were 
driven thirty miles and delivered on cars at this remarkably 
low price. I recite this particular instance to convince you 
that I am not dealing in hearsay, but facts.” 


CARRIERS DENIED INCREASE IN TEXAS LIVE- 
STOCK RATES 


EPEATED EFFORTS of southwestern transportation 

lines to increase rates on live-stock shipments from points 
in Texas to Indiana and Illinois have again been frustrated. 
Tariffs containing advances averaging about 14 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on cattle and sheep were published by the carriers 
to become effective November 27, 1927, but, upon application 
of the Live Stock Traffic Association, the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association, and the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, were suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Hearings were held in Kansas City in 
February, and the proposed increase has now been refused. 
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LEASE SYSTEM FOR PUBLIC DOMAIN 
RECOMMENDED 


N EXHAUSTIVE STUDY of organization and manage- 
ment on 240 ranches in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
has been completed by V. V. Parr, animal husbandman, and 
G. W. Collier and G. S. Klemmedson, agricultural economists, 
of the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
experiment stations in the three states. The findings are pub- 
lished in Technica] Bulletin No. 68, “Ranch Organization and 
Methods of Live Stock Production in the Southwest,” recently 
issued by the department. 

One of the significant results of the study was the dis- 
covery that in 1925 none of the groups of ranchers operating 
mainly on the public domain made any return on the capital 
invested. In this year free land did not prove profitable land. 
It was a year of more than average difficulty in the business, 
but owners of land, and those who controlled land by lease, 
earned, on the average, small returns on capital, while those 
who depended primarily on the public domain lost money. 


“One of the most difficult problems of range live-stock 
men in the Southwest,” says the report, “is to obtain control 
of grazing land during a period long enough to stabilize their 
operations and to realize the benefits of approved methods of 
ranch management made practical by such control. There is 
little or no incentive to improve the range, reserve pastures for 
drought emergencies, or develop permanent sources of water 
supply under the competitive system of free range that now 
prevails in a large part of that region. In good seasons, when 
grass is plentiful, the range is invariably overstocked in an 
attempt to utilize as much of the grass as possible, and con- 
sequently during the periods of drought stockmen incur heavy 
death losses and high feed costs. It is futile for an individual 
to purchase good-quality bulls at high prices for use on the 
open range when inferior bulls of other operators graze on the 
same range.” 

In 1925 the area of lands owned by individuals and cor- 
porations in Arizona made up only 17 per cent of the land, 
and in New Mexico 52 per cent. Of 73,000,000 acres in Ari- 
zona, nearly 20,000,000 are in Indian reservations, more than 
18,000,000 in public domain, 12,000,000 in national forests, 
and 8,000,000 in state lands. New Mexico has more than 
16,000,000 acres of public domain, and nearly 10,000,000 each 
in national forests and state lands. 

In the national forests, grazing is regulated strictly, and 
is proving advantageous to many stockmen. Ten-year per- 
mits are granted, which favor improvement of the range and 
make allowances for improvements. When state lands are 
leased subject to sale, and are sold, the buyer is required to 
pay an appraised price for improvements. Leases of Indian 
lands are less satisfactory, because permits are sold by bidding 
every five years, and any improvements made would merely 
increase the desirability and be likely to increase the lease 
price at the end of the term. 

Water facilities and fences are the two principal improve- 
ments likely to be made on unowned land, under favorable 
provisions of permits or leases. In the early days only ranges 
with natural water supplies were used. More recently expen- 
sive developments of wells, pumps, and storage in tanks, either 
manufactured or of earth, have been added. In some cases 
small areas of water supply are “keys” to a large range and 
are highly valuable. 


“Undoubtedly,” the authors hold, “the greatest handicap 
to the operation of various means of range improvement is the 
lack of permanent control of the public domain and the short- 
term leases of other land which do not permit an attempt to 
improve the range by more permanent water development and 
systematic range propagation. -. Longer leases, with 
added stipulations as to refunds on improvements at the ex- 





piration of lease, would have a tendency to eliminate specula- 
tion and stabilize ranch operations. There is little doubt that 
material benefit could be derived by this policy, and that the 
added cost of administration would be returned through the 
increased lease and sale value of the land.” 


The bulletin also gives general descriptions of the area, 
topegraphy, climate and soils, types of range and kinds of 
forage, and range use in cattle production, in sheep produc- 
tion, and for Angora goats, with summaries of the results of 
operations on the ranches divided into groups and classified 
according to size and types of operation. 


DIVISION OF CONSUMER’S FOOD DOLLAR 


RECENT SURVEY undertaken jointly by the Bureau 
A of the Census and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in eleven cities throughout the country shows 
how the consumer’s food dollar is distributed. From figures 
collected it appears that, of each dollar spent for food, 15.32 
cents go for meat and poultry. Almost three times this amount 
is spent for groceries and delicatessen goods. Nearly as much 
is expended for meat and poultry as for milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, confectionery, ice-cream, and soft drinks combined, and 
somewhat more is spent for these two items than for vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts, and fish and other sea food. Twenty-two 
per cent of all the money expended for food passes over the 
restaurant counter. 


NEW CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


T A MEETING held in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, late in 

September, the Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Associa- 

tion was organized. The association will be incorporated at 

once, and a campaign launched to bring all cattlemen in the 
western district of the state in as members. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 3-9, 1928—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha. 
Neb. 

November 3-10, 1928—Pacific International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, Portland, Ore. 

November 12-15, 1928—Kansas National Live 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 13-15, 1928—Live Stock Show, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of California Woo! 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 17-24, 1928—American Royal Live Stock Show. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

December 1-8, 1928—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

December 7-8, 1928—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and of Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 5-10, 1929—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 11-12, 1929—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Baker, Ore. 

— 12-19, 1929—-National Western Stock Show, Denver. 
Colo. 

January 29-31, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 5-6, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

February 5-7, 1929—Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
— National Live Stock Association, San Franscico, 
Cal. 

February 23-March 3, 1929—International Exposition and Live 
Stock Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

March 9-16, 1929—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 19-21, 1929—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 

western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ONTINUED ADVANCES in cattle prices dur- 
[; ing the early part of September were checked 

around the middle of the month, when heavy 
receipts caused the market to drop on most grades 
below top qualities. A similar development took place 
in hogs and, to a less extent, in lambs. Dressed-beef 
trade, in spite of high cost, was fairly satisfactory. 
Fresh pork declined, while smoked meats remained in 
good demand. With larger supplies, a sharp break 
occurred in dressed lamb toward the close of the 
month. Hides were somewhat lower, but medium 
wools scored a slight increase. Export trade in hog 
products was quiet, with British prices below the 
domestic level. 

Corn made favorable progress during the month 
in most of the principal corn-growing sections, with 
crop prospects considerably ahead of last year’s har- 
vest for the country as a whole. An exception to 
this general rule is the part of the South visited by 
the hurricane, where severe damage was done. Be- 
sides, favorable reports as to quality were interrupted 
late last month by accounts of frost injury in a few of 
the Corn Belt states. The wheat harvest is ended, 
with winter and spring crops combined estimated at 
slightly above last year’s. Canada has produced a 
record crop, and Europe, too, an excess over 1927. 
Oats and potatoes show large increases over a year 
ago. Cotton also promises better returns. In spite of 
large shipments, cereal prices have held up well, but 
potatoes are far below last year’s price-level. Less 
wheat, but more of other grains, are being exported. 

Automobile output surpasses that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1927, with a consequent improve- 
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ment in employment figures in that important indus- 
try. Steel-mills report an 80 per cent capacity pro- 
duction. Cooler weather has stimulated the move- 
ment of coal, and is helping the retail trade in apparel 
lines. A better tone is noted in the textile field, 
where, however, the strike in the New Bedford cot- 
ton-mills is still unsettled. The threatened labor trou- 
ble on the western railroads was, at least temporarily, 
averted. Car-loadings throughout the country are in- 
creasing, and railway earnings are somewhat better. 

A glance over the whole industrial and commer- 
cial field inspires confidence that there is little to 
threaten our prosperity for such period as it is prof- 
itable to survey. 


THE “BEEF SHORTAGE” AGAIN 


UOTING FROM MR.-POOLE’S ARTICLE in 
(.) the August PRODUCER, “‘Western Canada Jump- 
ing Tariff Wall,” the London (Ontario) Adver- 
tiser argues that the chief difficulty in the United 
States “is the growth of the urban market beyond the 
power of beef-producers to supply it.” As a result, 
“one of several things must happen: United States 
consumers will have to curtail their beef requirements 
and permanently substitute pork, veal, and lamb, or 
the market will have to be opened to outside supplies.” 
To these “several” alternatives we may perhaps be 
allowed to add another: keeping cattle prices at a 
level that will assure our home breeders a reason- 
able profit, and thus stimulate production to a point 
where all our beef needs will easily be supplied from 
domestic sources. 

This development is now in process of realization. 
While the present tariff admittedly is not high enough 
to shut out the influx of cattle and dressed beef from 
north of the border, and would not present much of an 
obstacle to imports from South America in the event 
the present sanitary embargo were lifted, it is fur- 
nishing sufficient encouragement for rehabilitation of 
our herds. Were our breeders certain of a measure 
of continued protection that would effectively bar com- 
petition from countries of cheaper production, in a 
relatively short time all talk of a “beef shortage” 
would vanish from our public discussion. 

As it is, the “shortage,” even now, is largely ficti- 
tious. Anyone desiring beef, in the ordinary channels 
of trade, has never been compelled to go without, pro- 
vided he be willing to pay a price on a par with wages 
and what he pays for other foods. The years of dis- 
proportionately cheap beef, resulting from the artifi- 
cial forcing of the industry during the war period, 
fortunately are at an end. Ahead of us should lie a 
stretch of reasonably profitable prices, giving our hus- 
bandmen a satisfactory and permanent basis for their 
enterprise, keeping them in the business, and ena- 
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bling them to develop the large potentialities for ex- 
pansion that are only waiting on conditions which will 
repay them for their trouble. Consumers are getting 
ready to accept this new situation. In the opinion of 
our Department of Agriculture, no material curtail- 
ment in beef consumption is to be anticipated for the 
immediate future. 


If, meanwhile, our Canadian neighbors too can 
benefit from our higher markets by “jumping the 
tariff wall,” we do not begrudge them the opportunity, 
at the same time that we trust it will be only a tem- 
porary one. The “rapid expansion of the Canadian 
beef-export trade’ which the London Advertiser 
foresees as a result of removing the tariff, it seems 
to THE PRODUCER, implies possibilities which should 
rather be exploited by our home producers, even if 
that means a stiffening of present import duties. 


ARGENTINE SITUATION WILL BEAR 
WATCHING 


RITISH WRITERS continue to busy themselves 
with the possibility that the United States may 
be compelled in the near future to withdraw 

its ban against the importation of fresh meats from 
South America. Between the twofold pressure of 
manufacturers who wish to expand their trade with 
the countries to the south, and of an industrial popu- 
lation clamoring for cheaper food, our government is 
pictured as being between the jaws of a pair of 
pincers from which it cannot extricate itself except 
by yielding. The interest of the British publicists, 
be it noted, is not a purely academic one. It springs 
from anxiety lest the higher prices of the American 
market should draw enough Argentine meat this way 
seriously to endanger the British food supply, and lest 
American manufacturers, under a new trade orienta- 
tion, should succeed in supplanting those of Great 
Britain in the profitable marts of the River Plate. 

The London Financial News of recent date has the 
following : 


Yesterday, at the annual meeting of Argentine Estates of 
Bovril, Sir George Lawson Johnston said he would not be sur- 
prised to see the ports of the United States open next year to 
imports of chilled beef. There are reasons, undoubtedly, for 
such a view. If it should turn out to be correct, the effect on 
the meat trade will, it is hardly necessary to say, be far- 
reaching. The United States market could, readily enough, 
absorb a very large proportion of the exports from the River 
Plate, and it is elementary that, should that occur, the weight 
must, in this country and, to a certain extent, in the markets 
on the continent be shifted from the scale of supply into the 
scale of demand. Since the United States shut out imports of 
chilled beef, competition to supply our own and other markets 
has brought about the “Meat War” and its sequential read- 
justments of interests. A lifting of the United States embargo 
would smooth out the commercial troubles which have attended 
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the transfer of the commodity from the River Plate to the 
dinner plate. 


On the occasion of a visit to Buenos Aires of a 
representative of the New York Times, the question 
of commercial relations between the two countries 
was discussed. The American newspaper man, as 
quoted in the Times of Argentina, expressed himself 
as “convinced of the trend of American business to 
the south, and that there would be a battle between 
American merchants and those from Europe, princi- 
pally England, for possession of these markets.” To 
this the Times of Argentina attaches these comments: 


The battle, it seems to us, is already here, and the fortunes 
are going somewhat in favor of the northern republic, as the 
monthly returns show. It is, however, a one-sided arrange- 
ment at present, with Argentina maintaining the adverse bal- 
ance, our exports to America being practically shut out by 
tariff walls, and the hundred and one objections and inhibitions 
with which American producers manage to surround foreign 
goods. Nevertheless, Europe is not being displaced from these 
markets with anything approaching ease, and it is doubtful 
whether certain branches of trade will ever be provided from 
up north, given the high cost of production there, the big wages 
paid, and the feeling engendered here in an adverse sense 
through the tariff restrictions and barriers referred to above. 


Meanwhile the demand of American farm organ- 
izations for an increase in the duty on corn from 15 
to 221% cents a bushel has served further to ruffle the 
temper of Argentine officialdom. Argentina, it is 
pointed out, supplies 95 per cent of the corn imports 
into the United States, and there can, therefore, be 
little doubt as to whom the new agitation is directed 
against. Says the Argentine ambassador at Washing- 
ton in a statement addressed to the United States 
Tariff Commission, which is investigating cost of pro- 
duction in Argentina: 


The Argentine government looks with deep concern to the 
results of this investigation, not because of the material inter- 
ests it affects, not because of its possible effect on our trade 
with the United States, but rather because of the principles 
involved and the fact that, if such measure were adopted, it 
would add to many others which unhappily in recent times 
have been hampering importation of our products in this 
market. 

No reason exists upon which to base such an increase... . 
The Tariff Commission shows that the farmers are themselves 
the consumers of 87 per cent of [American] corn products, and 
that there is no foreign competition in supplying the small 
balance which is used for milling and for manufacturing corn 
products. Argentine corn is only used for poultry feeding on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. Accordingly, even if the 
price were raised, it would result only in adding to the profit of 
farmers in the middle western states, at the expense of other 
farmers. 


These things, with others, go to show that the 
clouds are far from having cleared away. As hinted 


above, diplomatic pressure from Argentina is being 
reinforced by the influence of a powerful group within 
our own borders which not only opposes further ex- 
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tensions of tariff restrictions, but would reduce pres- 
ent rates and abolish such special protective measures 
as the sanitary embargo on meats—all in the interest 
of a freer flow of commerce. Under these circum- 
stances, all that producers can do is to “sit tight.” 


DOG-DAY FULMINATIONS 


OME HIGHLY ENTERTAINING LITERA- 
TURE has again emanated from the office of the 
Sioux City Live Stock Record—a publication 

which, if we mistake not, we have previously quoted. 
Under the caption “Viewed from the Curb,” a writer 
in the issue of September 24, after reproducing an As- 
sociated Press dispatch stating that, since the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act was put into effect, the “free and 
easy days of doing business ‘on the cuff’ have been 
brought to an end at the public stock-yards,” delivers 
himself in the following delectable fashion: 


Now, just what sort of nincompoop filed this with the 
Associated Press in Chicago? Public stock-yard markets have 
been in existence for over sixty years, and live-stock exchanges 
at these markets date their origin nearly as far back into the 
past. The Packers and Stock-Yards Law has been in existence 
for less than twelve years. “Doing business on the cuff” was 
never anything more than a newspaper reporter’s way of de- 
scribing the business of selling live stock in stock-yards, where 
sale agreements are made by word of mouth, but where written 
and printed records begin at the scales and do not cease until 
the producer and seller of live stock has received his account 
of sale and check. That was the system for full fifty years 
before the Packers and Stock-Yards Act was conceived in the 
brains of a coterie of prejudiced, grafting, and unfair ignora- 
muses, so far as business conduct of stock-yard companies and 
live-stock exchanges are concerned. ... The Packers and Stock- 
Yards Law in all the years of its operation has not done a 
thing’ to correct any evils that has been worth a whoop in 
hades; the law and its enforcement organization has furnished 
jobs for an army of young fellows who ain’t worth good wages, 
or they would not be taking government jobs; the law and its 
enforcement organization have suggested a few changes in 
accounting systems that have not changed results to raisers 
and feeders of live stock, but have doubled up the labor cost of 
operating commission houses; the law and its enforcement 
organization has fostered practices in live-stock selling that 
threaten the existence and perpetuation of an orderly and 
organized system of live-stock marketing. The principal accom- 
plishment of the law has been in the way of hoodwinking the 
farmer and live-stock raiser into belief that something is being 
done for the farmer. And bunk such as the above, worked into 
newspapers, is one of the instruments for doing the hoodwink 
stunt. And the press associations fall for it right along. 


Which ought to give representatives of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration a sly hint as to just 
how popular they are at certain yards. 

After our readers have had their laugh at this 
brain-storm, let them consider whether there is not 
something back of this particularly puerile form of 
mud-slinging which might warrant a closer look. 
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KENDRICK SHOULD BE RETURNED 
TO SENATE 


“\HE PRODUCER, as our readers know, is steer- 
ing clear of the shoals of politics. In the member- 
ship of the National Association is represented 

every conceivable shade of opinion concerning the 
things on which voters split in national elections. The 
bond which ties together these divergent elements is 
solely their common concern for the welfare of the 
great live-stock industry. 

This spirit of unity has carried us far. To it is 
due whatever the association has accomplished in the 
past. Future achievements will depend upon its 
maintenance unimpaired. 

It is on this score, and on this alone, that THE 
PRODUCER ventures to ask its friends in Wyoming, 
regardless of party affiliations, to cast their votes at 
the coming election for John B. Kendrick as United 
States senator. 

Mr. Kendrick needs no eulogy at the hands of 
anybody. His record speaks for itself. No living 
man has done more to advance the interests of the 
stockmen of the country. At the national capital he 
has ever stood like a rock in defense of their cause. To 
him, in all matters pertaining to the live-stock indus- 
try, his colleagues have listened as to no one else, 
recognizing in his words the voice of authority, and 
on many occasions trusting to his ripened judgment 
and the fairness of his leadership when taking their 
stand on issues about which they lacked first-hand 
information. 

Such a man is an ornament to any legislative as- 
sembly and an invaluable asset to the community 
which he represents. Now that he is seeking re-elec- 
tion, THE PRODUCER, in the name of the American 
National Live Stock Association, which for three suc- 
cessive terms unanimously chose him for its president, 
unsolicited makes this appeal to the stockmen of Wy- 
oming to show their appreciation of a loyal champion 
by returning John B. Kendrick to the United States 
Senate on the sixth of November. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


RRANGEMENTS FOR TAKING the world agricultural 
A census in 1930 have practically been completed. Leon M. 
Estabrook, director of the census for the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, during the past three years has 
visited nearly every country on the five continents, and has 
secured the active co-operation of territories representing ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of the world’s total agricultural 
production. 

The census—the first of its kind ever undertaken—will 
record number and size of farms, area and production of im- 
portant crops, and number of each kind of live stock by age and 
sex. Results are expected to be available in 1931 or 1932. 
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DEEP-SEA WATERWAY AND CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY 


THEDFORD, ONTARIO, September 17, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In my opinion, the time has come for the conclusion of a 
treaty between the United States and Canada for a deep-sea 
waterway to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence 
River. Such a treaty would be the greatest piece of legislation 
ever undertaken on this continent, benefiting the farmers of sev- 
enteen states and the whole of Canada. In addition to this, I 
should like to see the water route through the Mississippi Val- 
ley perfected by taking the necessary amount of water from 
Lake Michigan. 

High protective tariffs do not help producers in the Middle 
West. A reciprocity agreement should be made between our 
two countries, by which many products could be exchanged 
under conditions of free trade. The western part of the United 
States needs Canadian feeding cattle, while the East needs our 
dressed meats. High protective tariffs only add to the tax 
burden of the consumer, raise the cost of living, and do the 
producer no good. Farmers must realize that the consumers 
of their products are working people, who earn the money to 
pay for these products by the sweat of their brow. Now the 
limit has been reached on what they will pay for meat. 

If a free-trade treaty on cattle and meat could be agreed 
upon between the United States, Canada, and Mexico, my opin- 
ion is that all three countries would benefit. Mexico would 
then take large quantities of pork and lard from the United 
States, while ranchmen in the Southwest could restock their 
ranges with Mexican cattle cheaper than they could raise them 
or secure them elsewhere. 

JAMES H. CAMPBELL. 


LAST WORD ANENT ANTELOPES’ HORNS 


ATWOOD, COLO., September 13, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Mr. McCrorey, of Terry, Montana, again insists, in the 
August Propucer, that female antelopes do not have horns. 
For confirmation of his assertion, he has turned to the encyclo- 
pedia. Let him look under “pronghorn” in the dictionary. If 
the doe had had no horns, it would have said so. Next let him 
turn to the word “deer.” It says that the doe sometimes has 
horns. I killed a doe once with a full set of horns, and I have 
seen another brought in by a tourist at Meeker. 

During the years from 1898 to early in this century 
hunters’ licenses read: “Two deer with horns; two antelopes 
with horns.” So many doe antelopes with horns were slaugh- 
tered here below Craig that it became necessary to withdraw 
the antelope altogether. 


C. L. ROBERTSON. 


NEW EXPERIMENT STATION IN MONTANA 


ILES CITY, MONTANA, henceforth will be the home 

of a government experiment station. Old Fort Keough 
has been converted from its previous military use into the 
Fort Keough Range Experiment Station, where a staff of 
specialists from the Department of Agriculture will conduct 
research work in problems connected with the production of 
live stock on the range. 

At dedicatory services held last month, it was pointed out 
that this station was the only one of its kind in the United 
States. Colonel E, W. Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, expressed his appreciation of the interest shown by the 
western states, and predicted a bright future for the station. 
Other representatives of the department and members of the 
faculties of agricultural colleges in neighboring states joined 
in felicitations. Committees were appointed to formulate a 
program for the work, in which they were greatly aided by a 
number of recommendations submitted by Julian Terrett, of 
Brandenberg, Montana, member of the executive committee of 
the American National Live Stock Association. We here 
copy some of Mr. Terrett’s suggestions for questions to be 
investigated : 


“How may the percentages of calves, colts, and lambs be 
increased? 

“Would it be practical for the northwestern cattlemen to 
provide large calving barns, and thus be enabled to have their 
calves come earlier? 

“What is the best time to dehorn calves that cannot be 
dehorned within ten days after birth? 

“When is the best time to vaccinate? 

“When is the best time to wean calves? 

“Is weaning necessary at all? Would it be practicable to 
allow the calves to run with their mothers until, say, the first 
of March, and take better care of the cows than is now the 
practice? 

“Are cows fed oil cake in the winter, but provided with 
sufficient roughage, apt to slink their calves? 

“What is the most efficient way to winter a bunch of range 
bulls, taking into consideration the cost and the next year’s 
calf crop? 

“At what age does a range bull, properly fed and not over- 
bred at any time, cease to be serviceable? 

“Does it pay a man in all cases not to breed his yearling 
heifers? 

“What is the most practical time and manner for a man 
to dispose of his old cows? 

“What is the most profitable age to market range cattle? 

“What is the best combination of feed for cattle and 
sheep in the winter time? 

“How much more feed does it take to winter an animal 
that has to depend on hay alone than it does to winter an 
animal that has access to good pasture? 

“Will the loss be less, and will cattle that have access to 
warm water winter better than cattle that are compelled to 
drink from a hole cut in the ice? 

“Do cattle in average condition winter better where they 
are fed a moderate amount of hay and have access to a fair 
pasture, or where they are fed no hay, but are run in a special 
winter pasture in which there is excellent grass and good, 
natural shelter?” 
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SEPTEMBER CROP REPORT 


O GREAT CHANGE occurred in the crop prospect during 

August, according to the government forecast dated Sep- 
tember 1. The report on corn indicates a production of 2,931,- 
000,000 bushels, or a decrease of about 3 per cent under the 
previous month’s estimate, largely due to excessive dryness in 
Nebraska and South Dakota. As the outlook now stands, a 
crop of 6 per cent above last year’s harvest of 2,774,000,000 
bushels is foreshadowed. 

The wheat crop—winter and spring combined—is given 
as 902,000,000 bushels, which is an increase of 1 per cent over 
the month before, and 28,000,000 bushels more than last year’s 
production. 

Oats are credited with a yield of 1,454,000,000 bushels— 
102,000,000 bushels in excess of 1927. 

A crop of nearly 467,000,000 bushels of potatoes is prophe- 
sied, which, if all were harvested, would be a record production. 

As to cotton, a crop of 14,439,000 bales is indicated. This 
compares with 12,955,000 bales harvested last year. 

The Canadian government reports a wheat crop in the 
Dominion of 550,482,000 bushels—110,457,000 bushels more 
than produced in 1927 and the largest crop in the history of 
the country. 

A combined yield of 3,893,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
the Northern Hemisphere is predicted for 1928, compared with 
3,718,000,000 bushels harvested in 1927. With an estimated 
addition of 40,000,000 bushels over last year in Argentina’s 
output, and of 48,000,000 bushels in the case of Australia, 
there will thus be a probable increase in the world’s total 
supply of wheat of 263,000,000 bushels over 1927. 


COURT ISSUES INJUNCTION IN OKLAHOMA 
BOYCOTT CASE 


DECISION rendered last month by the United States Dis- 
trict Court in the Oklahoma City boycott case sustains 

plaintiffs, the American Live Stock Commission Company and 
others, in their petition for an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of an order of the Secretary of Agriculture requiring 
them to “cease and desist” from refusing to deal with the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association, a co-operative firm, member 
of the National Live Stock Producers’ Association. 

On the facts in the case as shown at the trial, the court 
holds that the secretary had ample grounds for issuing his 
order. “We are satisfied,” says the decision, “that there was 
substantial evidence to support the findings of the secretary. 
The acts of the plaintiffs and the circumstances were amply 
sufficient to show the plaintiffs had combined to boycott the 
association and make that object effective by their concerted 
action. Also, we find there was sufficient legal evidence to sup- 
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port the findings of the secretary that was not open to the 
technical objections of the plaintiffs.” 


The point raised by the plaintiffs, however, that the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association had violated the provision in 
its charter forbidding it to buy and sell live stock of other than 
its members, and that therefore they, the plaintiffs, “were not 
obligated to deal with or recognize it,” is upheld by the court, 
which adds that “it must be immaterial on what ground they 
seek to justify their conduct, so long as they were within their 
rights.” 

As it appeared that the association had been organized 
under a state law expressly stating that “no association organ- 
ized hereunder shal] handle the product of any non-member 
except for storage,” and had transgressed the terms of its char- 
ter in this respect, the court held that the advantages of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act could not be extended to it, and 
that the order of the secretary for that reason was invalid. 


The Producers’ Commission Association, under the boycott 
instituted by the old-line commission firms at Oklahoma City, 
was forced out of business in March, 1925. Another co-opera- 
tive corporation, the Bollinger & Spencer Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company, joint party to the suit, had previously been 
compelled to quit. 


LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE 


EARINGS before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with the general investigation of western 
live-stock rates under the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Docket No. 
17000, Part 9) have been concluded, and the numerous briefs 
filed with the commission were made public on September 13. 
In urging the approval by the commission of their proposal 
for an upward revision of live-stock rates, the western rail- 
roads contend that their present earnings are insufficient to 
insure the maintenance of adequate transportation service, and 
that the condition of the live-stock industry is now “extremely 
good.” According to the carriers, the roads in the Western 
District are not able to earn as much as those in the other 
two districts, and “are not approximating the fair return of 
5.75 per cent prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 
Against this, a number of state boards of railway com- 
missioners and similar bodies have entered pleas for reductions. 
In a brief filed by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and other producer organizations, it is 
asserted that the need for agricultural relief is greater today 
than it was at the passage of the Hoch-Smith Resolution. 
Other briefs have been submitted by the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, Wilson & Co., Armour 
& Co., and the American National Live Stock Association. 
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SHE buys 


your livestock... 


dic chances are she doesn’t know a Shorthorn from 
a Guernsey... 


This housewife, however, buys your livestock as 
steak, roasts, hams, bacon, lard and produce. 


From her, not the packer, comes the price you get 
for cattle, hogs and sheep. 


Her purchases, governed largely by her family’s 
tastes, determine the demand for the meat from 
your livestock. 


To help stimulate this demand Swift & Company 


advertises meat and farm products in magazines 


and newspapers. 


When we tell American housewives about Pre- 
mium Hams and Bacon, Premium and Select Beef, 
“Silverleaf’” Brand Pure Lard, Brookfield Butter, Eggs 
and Cheese, we are advertising your hogs and cattle, 
your butterfat, eggs and milk. 


Preparing and packing your products and then 
helping to create a consumer demand for them are 
only parts of the service that Swift & Company per- 
forms for you. And this service is performed at an 
average profit from all sources of only a fraction of 
a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Visitors are welcome at Swift & Company plants 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1928. 


NE NATURAL LAW operates infallibly and precisely. 
Supply and Demand may get off its schedule occasionally, 
but Recurrence, or Periodicity, is as regular as the changing 
seasons. The penalty of a debauch is depression. Demonstrat- 
ing one’s contempt for the Volstead Act in a practical way 
insures a headache. A jamboree of any other character invites 
equally prompt, if not disastrous, sequence. Therefore cattle- 
trade antics during September were anything but illogical. Top- 
heaviness invites collapse, and it was merely a matter of time 
and slight supply increase until the high-price fabric toppled 
over. At that, little damage of a serious character occurred. 
A lot of cattle that had worked out of line were relegated to 
their proper position in the quotation list relative to good 
cattle. Sharpshooters—to paraphrase Dr. Edson White, the 
sage of Packingtown—who had been chasing a bunch of steers 
around the feed-lot two or thre times, and who then accom- 
plished the miracle of selling them for good cattle, were admon- 
ished that the jig was up. Eighteen-dollar cattle continued on 
the even tenor of their previous market course, but the coun- 
terfeit “good ones” and the mass of nondescripts were placed 
where they belonged. 


Inferior Grades Doing Substitute Duty 


Some cattle did break $1 per cwt. during the crash of the 
third week of September, but they never had the least busi- 
ness to attain the lofty altitudes reached previously. Save and 
except when the case happens to be incurable, sanity always 
asserts itself; and this event was no exception. There prob- 
ably was no good and sufficient reason why a bullock costing $14 
per cwt. on the hoof should figure as high as an $18 steer on 
the hooks, but that was what happened in August and early 
September. So acute became shortage of good cattle that infe- 
rior grades were made to do substitute duty—an untenable con- 
dition, as, the moment grass-beef gathering in the West 
assumed seasonal volume, an obviously top-heavy condition was 
rectified. 


Market Quickly Restored to Sanity 


If it operated to restore reason in a sphere of commercial 
activity that was running wild, the reaction was in the nature 
of a beneficence. For one thing, it emphasized the danger of 
inflating cattle values more effectively than any personal ukase 
on the matter could possibly have done. The average man may 
not be amenable to oral demonstration, but a kick in the pocket- 
book invariably brings him to his senses. The crash in fat- 
cattle values caused some feeders to realize that they had been 
placing high bets on stockers, the immediate result being a 
decline of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. in thin steers. The break was 
precipitated by an old-fashioned run of western grass cattle, 
both fat and feeder, 300,000 head reaching the principal mar- 
kets during the week the raid started, and a somewhat indis- 
criminate dumping of merely warmed-up steers, many of which 
had not been on corn long enough to benefit them substantially. 
it was another case of trying to “beat the break,” with stere- 
otyped results. 
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Owners of Top Qualities Display Satisfaction 


Top cattle had reached $18.60 when the semi-paralytic 
stroke occurred. Immediately values were adjusted to new sup- 
ply conditions so drastically that a large share of the steer crop 
lost 75 cents to $1 per cwt., the rank and file of fat cows and 
heifers losing as much or more. Considerable squawking was 
done by the aforesaid sharpshooters, while owners of the com- 
paratively few good cattle selling at $17.75 to $18.50 displayed 
keen satisfaction, due to resentment that they had not been 
getting what they considered their dues, owing to the narrow 
and somewhat logical spread between a handful of long-fed, 
qualitied bullocks dressing above 60 per cent and a horde of 
bovine hounds wearing a little tallow that, intrinsic value con- 
sidered, were the highest bullocks on the planks, 


Early September Prices Highest on Record 


The early September cattle market reached the highest 
levels since Noah docked his justly celebrated ark on Mount 
Ararat. Top-price dopesters will dispute this assertion, but 
the rea] altitude of the market is not gauged by tops, but on 
the basis on which the mass goes over the scales. During the 
war a few heavy bullocks beat the high prices this season, but 
never before did $13.50 to $17 steers earn so much money, nor 
did yearlings get off so well. All that was needed to get things 
straightened out was a few more medium and common steers; 
and the moment relief of that nature arrived, killers had an 
inning. 


Beef Shortage Only Temporary 


Hailed and portrayed as cattle shortage, this emergency 
was only a temporary beef shortage—the sequence of the poor 
1927 corn crop, which necessitated premature marketing of the 
summer crop of beef, incidentally restricting replacement in 
the feed-lot of steers that, in the normal course of events, would 
have reported, ready for the butcher, in August and early Sep- 
tember. The break in fat-cattle prices during the February- 
to-April period was due to the same cause, which is directly 
traceable to 1927 summer weather conditions—a price-making 
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is used to safeguard the wound immediately after the dehorning 
operation. This item, perfected after several years’ research 
and experiment, is now used by satisfied customers in over 
twenty-eight states of the Union. 


Every ingredient selected for a definite purpose 


Of course, it contains some pine-tar, but that alone was not 
sufficient ; so, with the aid of skilled veterinarians, and tests by 
expert cattle-growers, we developed this combination of several 
items, selected to insure styptic, adhesive, repellant qualities, 
antiseptic and soothing to the wound. It serves as an efficient 
covering, tending to repel attacks by the dangerous Screw- 
Worm Flies, and similar blow-flies, while Nature takes its course 
in healing. 


Not only better, but cheaper 
Postage or freight prepaid in the U. S. A. 
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influence that politico-economists refuse to consider with ade- 
quate seriousness. The beef-supply situation at that juncture 
was aggravated by physical conditions west of the Missouri 
River, delaying inception of the annual beef-gathering cam- 
paign until well along in September, when Missouri River 
markets discredited cattle-scarcity alarms by recording record 
runs, which are always at least prima facie evidence that a 
few representatives of the bovine species are tucked away in 
the brush. 


Slump in Slaughter Figures 


August slaughter figures—the only reliable check on beef 
production—show that only 716,567 cattle were converted into 
beef at plants under federal inspection during the month, com- 
pared with 837,858 during the corresponding month of 1927. 
These figures spell temporary beef scarcity in an acute sense, 
explaining why a lot of cattle that would have had no place in 
a show-yard were able to sell around, or above, $18 per cwt., 
and whole platoons of grassers that had merely absorbed a 
few feeds of corn went above the $16 line. Despite free mar- 
keting earlier in the year, official slaughter figures for the 
eight-month period ending August, 1928, were but 5,472,924 
head, against 6,154,484 during the previous corresponding 
period. That the line between excess and deficiency is barely 
perceptible will not be disputed; a few more on either side tip 
the scales. 


Less Desirable Cattle Principal Gainers 


Perhaps the most spectacular phase of this unprecedented 
fat-cattle market was the pyrotechnical performance of the 
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GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
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American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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cheaper grades of steers, cows, heifers, and bulls, not except- 
ing the hat-rack tribe. An inadequate supply of good beef gave 
the less desirable kinds a standing in distributive channels. 
Dealers resorted to substitution in wholesale manner, frequently 
indulging in misrepresentation. Somewhat strangely, con- 
sumers emitted no protest, although at the crest of the rise 
retail prices reached a stage where beef was of necessity elim- 
inated from the dietary of a considerable element of the popula- 
tion. This restrictive stage had been reached simultaneously 
with the appearance of the big run, when 155,000 cattle de- 
scended on the market circuit on Monday, followed by 150,000 
during the rest of the week. Although this crop carried a large 
percentage of stockers and feeders, and buyers on that account 
were little short of voracious, an accumulation on the beef-rail 
was inevitable, and the moment that occurred prices crashed. 
Clearing up the wreck was a tedious process. During the last 
week of September supply was sharply reduced, but the whole 
trade had lost its stride, and, had a few more finished cattle 
been available, recovery to the high level of the season, or $18 
to $18.60 per cwt., would have been impossible. As is always 
the case on the tail end of a short corn crop, heavy cattle went 
to a premium, although in this instance it was slight. 


Average Cost Still $3 Higher Than Last Year 


Prior to the September break, average cost of all steers 
at Chicago had reached $16.23; a week later it was down to 
$15.79; but even that composite figure is out on a limb, com- 
paring with $13.06 at the corresponding period of 1927, and a 
previous three-year average of $11.18. That there is a limit 
to everything is generally recognized, and, although the state- 
ment may be branded as heretical, cattle “got high enough,” 
to use market vernacular. The outstanding phase of the whole 
trade has been the prices paid for butcher stuff, especially 
finished yearling heifers and grain-few cows. A large propor- 
tion of the cow stuff has sold at $8.50 to $10.50, odd cows up to 
$13, choice yearling heifers close to good steers, and a mass of 
grass heifer stuff at $10 to $12, the canner- and cutter-cow 
delegation making $6.50 to $7.75. The advantageous position 
occupied by the less desirable grades of cattle is indicated by 
the fact that during the week of September 22 average cost of 
common and medium steers at Chicago was $3.59 and $3.05 
per cwt., respectively, higher than at the corresponding period 
of 1927, while good grades were but $2.20 higher and prime 
$3.05 higher, the whole package figuring $3.03 per cwt. above 
the same week of 1927. 


Bears Raid Hog Alleys 


A decisive bear raid was started in the hog market mid- 
way in September, carrying prices down $2.50 to $3 per cwt. 
in about the same time as is required to tell about it. At the 
crest of the September rise, $13.50 was paid for top hogs at 
Chicago, and average cost was close to $12.50; but this evi- 
dence of prosperity was short-lived. For one thing, rapacious 
retailers advanced the cost of pork-chops to a point where 
consumers balked, and, coincidently, eastern hogs began mov- 
ing freely in an effort to “beat the break’”—a psychological con- 
dition in producing circles that invariably precipitates a break. 
Somewhat singularly, with a big corn crop in the offing and a 
scramble for stock pigs in progress, the country began dump- 
ing 120- to 160-pound shoats into the market hopper, demand 
for that grade practically disappearing. Shipping demand at 
Chicago and adjacent markets dropped to small volume, throw- 
ing the price-making function into the hands of the big packers, 
who, naturally, embraced the opportunity to force prices down 
to a winter packing-season basis, or as close thereto as pos- 
sible. Top hogs at Chicago dropped from $13.50 to $11 within 
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a few days, and an $11 to $12 market for packing sows previ- 
ously became a $9.25 to $9.50 trade. A huge hang-over from 
the previous crop of hogs, in the shape of heavy stocks of lard 
and meats, facilitated the bear raid, as weary speculators jet- 
tisoned their holdings, forcing packers to put a prop under the 
declining process. “Inside stuff,” or knowledge of it, is scarce, 
but there is reasonable ground for suspicion that the entire 
packing industry, regardless of unit magnitude or location, is 
interested in starting the winter season at minimum prices, and 
will resort to any reasonable expedient to put it there, even to 
the extent of bursting a suspender in the effort. 


Distributive System at Fault 


Considerable bunk is being broadcast regarding types of 
hogs that killers need, reforming the production cycle, and 
other propagandistic chicanery, most of it designed to create 
an impression that price instability is traceable to production. 
The fact of the matter is that our consumers are paying, at 
retail, prices for hog product radically out of line with hog 
cost, and when these prices get unduly high a protest is regis- 
tered. Such protest affects fresh-meat distribution promptly, 
and that of cured meats secondarily. So far as the ultimate 
consumer is concerned, the price of cured meats is as unalter- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Persians, regardless of hog 
values. Something is wrong with the hog game somewhere, 
and that something could probably be definitely located in the 
sphere of distribution. 


Lambs Hold up Fairly Well 


What killers attempted to put over in the lamb market in 
August was definitely accomplished in September. At that, no 
strenuous kick came from producing circles. A $13.75 to $14.25 
lamb market is not susceptible to reasonable criticism, and, if 
growers could be guaranteed such prices over a series of years, 
present concern over the outlook would be without justification. 
What does arouse indignation among producers is a periodical 
bear raid of $1 to $1.50 per cwt., followed by a reaction; 
when prices settle down to a new basis the kick speedily sub- 
sides. September was an era of good feeling in live-mutton 
trade circles. Few western lambs had to sell below $13.50, 
either to killers or to feeders, and $14.25 was the practical 
limit. Dressed trade was in healthy condition most of the 
time, and a good pelt market put a stout prop under the price 
list. 

Natives Fewer Than Expected 


An advertised heavy run of native lambs did not material- 
ize, eastern markets were at no time glutted, and even the 
seasonal howl concerning penalization of buck lambs was si- 
lenced. Meanwhile the residue of the western lamb crop is mov- 
ing into killing and feeding channels in a manner calculated to 
clear the decks before natives show up in profusion, especially 
at eastern markets, where they usually create a more or less 
chaotic condition. Feeders have used considerable discretion, 
and, although $14.75 has been paid for light lambs, $14.25 is 
the practical limit, a large share of the thin end of the western 
crop going to the country at $13.50 to $14—prices high enough 
to justify doubt as to the final outcome of the operation. As 
was the case last year, native lambs are likely to run freely, 
but somewhat intermittently, until the turn of the year, and, 
as each season adds to this volume, the position of the Corn Belt 
feeder is correspondingly weakened. There is a constant, broad 
demand for dressed product, including that of cull native lambs 
selling at $10 to $11 per cwt. Yearlings have almost disap- 
peared, and a bunch of aged wethers at the market is a con- 
firmed anachronism. Anyhow, the trade needs only a small 
package of fat mutton, and that demand is abundantly sup- 
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plied by a few fat ewes selling at $5.50 to $6.50 per ewt.—low 
values compared with lambs, and also with what mutton- 
fanciers pay for dressed product. Breeding stock got so high 
as to curtail demand when Kentucky and Tennessee require- 
ments had been satisfied. 


WESTERN CATTLEMEN IN ADVANTAGEOUS 
POSITION 


J.E.P. 


ORE OR LESS FANTASTIC ESTIMATES of the wealth 

that is to accrue to western cattlemen as a result of the 
current season’s gathering are going the rounds of the period- 
icals. At least some of them are to be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt. In any event, a shorter crop will realize more 
money than last year, as the season started on a $3 per cwt. 
higher basis, and, even after the dollar break late in Septem- 
ber, prices were around $2 per cwt. above the corresponding 
period of 1927. The outstanding feature of the marketward 
movement of western cattle this season has been the diminished 
percentage of aged steers and a substantial increase in the 
proportion of well-bred yearlings selling to feeders at $12 to 
$13—the highest market in trade history for that type of cat- 
tle, as they were neglected for heavier bulls during the war 
period. As the break occurred late in September, and a large 
portion of the northwestern crop was not then in, it is a rea- 
sonable conclusion that average prices for the season—if such 
a thing as an average price is determinable—will not be more 
than $2.25 per cwt. higher than in 1927, if as much. Estimat- 
ing on this basis, and taking the $15.50 top on Montana cattle 
in February as the high point of the year, the record of aver- 
ages and tops for the season, compared with recent years, 
follows: 


Average Top 
ROE oti catia | “QO $15.50 
RNR as os Sees eee ea 10.50 15.50 
Ds Soret SS eee 7.35 9.75 
snc ee ee 8.35 12.00 
as cease es 6.50 9.50 
RPO cgi s pas Daas 6.65 10.00 
1920........ Saeed ene 8.80 15.50 


“Yes,” you say 


“T know bulls will be in heavy demand 
before next spring. I can save money 
and get a better choice by buying 


”? 


now. 


True, every word of it. We have a 
splendid lot of good yearlings that 
will please you. Write us about them 
and arrange to see them soon. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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September’s top was made by heavy steers from Wallis 
Huidekoper’s American Ranch in Montana. The western cattle 
run this year has carried a lot of junk—steers without feeder 
quality, but not carrying sufficient flesh to make them desir- 
able from the killer’s standpoint. There has been a generous 
proportion of she-stock in the crop, including a sprinkling of 
wet cows that did not realize as many dollars at the market 
on the late September break as they were worth on the range. 
After the break, a lot of western cows had to take $8 to $8.50 
per cwt., compared with $8.50 to $9.50 at the opening, the rank 
and file of grass heifers dropping to a $10 to $11 basis, with 
few .at $12. 

Last year the whole cattle market was seeking higher 
levels at the time the decisive break occurred this year. What 
October and November will develop is anybody’s guess. It was 
demand for 900- to 1,000-pound two-way cattle from feeders 
that maintained high prices early, feeders taking many such 
steers away from killers—a practice that may not be persisted 
in, now that a soaring fat-cattle market has received a check- 
up. In any event, financial returns on western cattle will be 
high, as a long string of steers is selling at $11.65 to $13, cows 
at $8.25 to $9.50, and heifers at $10 to $11.50. 


REDUCED CATTLE SLAUGHTER 
J.E.P. 


ATTLE SLAUGHTER reached low ebb in August, when 
C 716,567 head were processed under federal inspection, com- 
pared with 837,858 in August, 1927. During the eight-month 
period ending with August, 1928, cattle slaughter under federal 
inspection aggregated but 5,472,924 head, compared with 6,154,- 
484 during the corresponding period of 1927. This is an aver- 
age monthly curtailment of about 85,000 head, the figures ex- 
plaining why prices of fat catile went sky-high in August and 
September, under the lightest beef production per capita since 
the Civil War period and subsequent thereto. 

During the seven-month period ending with January, 1928, 
cattle slaughter under federal inspection was 5,657,106, com- 
pared with 6,261,828 during the previous corresponding period; 
the eight-month period ending with February, 1928, registered 
a slaughter of 6,323,185 head, compared with 6,962,251 during 
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the previous corresponding period; figures for the nine-month 
period ending with March, 1928, are 6,988,133 head, compared 
with 7,723,550 in 1927; for the ten-month period ending with 
April, 1928, 7,611,513, compared with 8,465,501 in 1927; for the 
eleven-month period ending with May, 1928, 8,334,503, against 
9,250,773 last year; and for the twelve-month period ending 
with June, 1928, 9,040,028, against 10,049,587 in 1927. During 
the seven-month period ending July, 1928, slaughter aggregated 
4,756,357, compared with 5,316,626 in 1927. 

These are the most accurate figures available respecting 
beef production. While they do not account for cross-roads 
slaughter-house operations, they furnish a fairly accurate 
gauge of beef-cattle supply. Market-receipt figures are admit- 
tedly unreliable, owing to rebilling, especially during periods 
of high prices, when speculation reaches large volume. 

Statistics are, however, of doubtful value, unless intelli- 
gently interpreted. Although August slaughter was 121,271 
head less than last year, the figures are not an accurate regis- 
try of cattle shortage, representing, partly at least, the influ- 
ence of a short crop of deficient-quality corn in 1927. Had feed 
been reasonably plentiful and cost of putting on gains little 
short of prohibitive, not only would the crop of cattle laid in 
last fall have been strung out, but a considerably larger num- 
ber in the aggregate would have been installed, and July, 
August, and September supply would have been substantially 
heavier. Distinction must be made between cattle and feed 
shortage. The industry is passing through the latter, while 
the former has yet to materialize. Trans-Missouri pastures 
are going into the winter with fewer cattle than a year ago, 
the feeding area with more. 


STOCKER DEMAND UNPRECEDENTED 
J. E. P. 


ATTLE-FEEDERS HAVE BEEN ACTIVE, on the theory 
» formulated by the colored brother who, when asked if he 
believed in the potency of prayer, replied: “When Ah asks 
God to send me a turkey, Ah nevah gits it; but when Ah asks 
Him to send me aftah a turk, dat bird am mine.” 

Cattle-feeders have been going in quest of stockers as they 
never went before. Their aggregate purchase during the past 
ninety days has been enormous. Its volume is suggested by the 
movement through market gateways, but no record of the heavy 
migration from pasture to feed-lot is possible. The astute 
statisticians may attempt approximation, but it is doubtful if 
they will be able to get reasonably close to actualities. The 
direct movement will reach its maximum volume during Octo- 
ber, the probability being that by the middle of November more 
cattle will be getting outside a generous corn ration than at 
any corresponding period sine 1925, when the enormous crop of 
beef marketed in 1926 was in the initial stage. 

Everybody realizes that this crop of steers has been put 
in high. Replacement cost has approximated that of the post- 
war period, when the trade went “plumb crazy,” with disas- 
trous results in the finality of the operation. Economists and 
other types of dopesters may contend that new forces are now 
operating, but the owners of these cattle are nervous, creating 
possibility of an erratic situation. A large portion of the 
late summer and fall stock-cattle purchase was made within a 
range of $12 to $13.50 per ewt., and considerable fleshy-feeder 
investment was made at $13.50 to $14.75. But these figures 
do not tell the whole story, as $15.75 was paid at Chicago for 
1,000-pound Wyoming cattle, and at Omaha heavy feeders went 
to the country for a short term on corn up to $16. 

In this scramble for cattle, feeders have come into sharp 
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competition with killers in the case of two-way steers selling 
from $14 up. Not infrequently the feeder has taken possession 
by outbidding the killer, which is always dangerous. Killers 
are able to turn the product of such cattle over within two 
weeks on the basis of current values, while feeders must carry 
them along, frequently into a new and radically different set 
of merchandising conditions. However, the game will be played 
just as long as it possesses the fascination of an uncertain 
draw. 

The past sixty days have witnessed wild speculation in 
stock cattle on an enormous scale, at prices that suggest infla- 
tion. Not until the break in fat cattle late in September did 
the bubble subside. Within ten days fleshy feeders broke $1 
to $1.50 per cwt., and light stockers 50 cents to $1, according 
to what they were. Up to that time stock-cattle dealers had 
no difficulty in making week-end clearances, and much of the 
time were out of cattle every night, putting their buyers into 
circulation the moment the whistle blew the following morning. 
Sellers’ weights were frequently taken—meaning that payment 
was made on weighing out of first hands. A wag suggested 
forming buyers’ queues and giving tickets for places in the 
line the following morning to those failing to make purchases 
by nightfall. 

During the height of the boom the spread on stocker and 
feeder purchases was $9.50 to $15.25, and few were available 
under $10 per cwt. Composite cost of stockers and feeders 
at Chicago during the third week of June, when the crest of 
the bulge was reached, was $12.40 per ewt., against $8.71 dur- 
ing the corresponding week of 1927. The price comparison by 
weights, indicating how close cattle cost was to the 1919 period 
(in fact, light cattle actually cost more money than at that 
time), is shown by these figures: 





1928 1927 

















a Average Price ae | Average Price 
SM os nis $13.68 (11,120... $10.02 
Wa } 1295 | 958 | 8.69 
OB cca aia... | - 8.57 
TS oat icpa | 1.71 |) 745. : 8.65 
Diicacsett Ais 11.20 es 8.34 
Wc ttnecnetta ie | B.. | $8.71 





The figures indicate how insistent buyers were on weight, 
the evident intention being to secure the maximum number of 
cattle adapted to a quick turn on corn and early return to 
market. It means that the finishing area is in possession of a 
crop of high-cost cattle, the logical inference being that new 
owners are nervous and anxious to terminate the operation 
at the earliest possible moment. 

During the July-to-September period approximately half 
a million cattle went to the country from the ten principal 
markets, against 375,000 during the corresponding period last 
year, at a cost of about $3.25 per cwt. more. All through this 
period stocker and feeder prices kept pace with the advance in 
fat steers. If this was done on the theory that fat-cattle prices 
were permanent, the assumption was erroneous, 


Much of the appreciation in values has gone into the pock- 
ets of growers, in contrast to what happened last year, when 
speculators bagged the velvet on the crop. However, the ubi- 
quitous speculator was by no means idle on this occasion, and 
Was in no small measure responsible for the upturn, as he was 
everywhere and on the alert in quest of cattle, ransacking 
every nook and cranny of the country in a supreme gathering 
effort. In 1919, when the last stock-cattle boom was recorded, 
no still-hunting was necessary, as the whole country was well 
populated, in a bovine sense. This season’s gathering has 
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been drastic, and, while it may not be exactly a “last run of 
shad,” the reserve cattle stocks of the country have been re- 
duced to the lowest numerical strength at any time since the 
industry was recuperated after the Civil War. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on October 1, 
1928, compared with August 30, 1928, and October 3, 1927: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Sept. 1,1928 Aug. 30, 1928 Oct. 3, 1927 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $17.00-18.00 $16.60-17.65 $15.50-16.50 

eerie ec esiatceec eas 14.25-17.00 14.75-16.75 12.25-15.75 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 17.00-18.00 16.75-17.75  15.50-16.25 

aa ee as ceils 14.50-17.00 15.70-16.90 11.75-13.50 

Medium (800 Ibs. up).......22..........2000--- 12.00-14.50  12.50-16.25 9.00-12.75 
YEARLING STEERS: 

Wein ek Ce ead 14.50-18.00 15.25-17.60 11.25-15.75 
HEIFERS: 

I Ch) CR iis scien andes 11.50-17.25 11.75-17.15 9.50-14.75 
COWS: 

Co i Ca i ee 9.00-12.25 9.25-13.25 7.50-10.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 11.50-13.50 11.75-13.85 9.00-10.50 

Common to Medium..............0................ 9.00-11.75 9.50-11.75 7.25- 9.00 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 11.75-13.50 | 11.75-13.60 8.75-10.25 

Common to Medium................................ 8.50-11.75 9.50-11.75 7.00- 8.75 
HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.25-11.25  11.75-13.00 = 11.25-12.00 
LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.)...... 11.50-14.00 12.50-15.15 = 12.25-14.15 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N, FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., October 3, 1928. 


URING THE FIRST HALF OF SEPTEMBER, cattle 

trade was active on the Denver market, with prices stead- 
ily advancing. By the middle of the month, values reached the 
peak, and new records were made in many departments of the 
trade. Not since the period immediately following the war were 
prices so high at the Denver yards as during the week ending 
September 15. However, these very satisfactory prices, from 
the standpoint of the grower, caused heavy shipping, and the 
supply exceeded the demand, with the result that during the 
last two weeks of the month practically all the advance of the 


GRADE HEREFORD 
HEIFERS 


Will sell two or three cars of Heifers from 
fifteen to eighteen months of age, carrying 
99 per cent of Hereford blood—the result 
of forty-one years of careful breeding—at 


$75.00 per head. If desired, one Registered 
Hereford Bull, suitable for use on these 
females, will be furnished with each car at 
$150.00 per head. 


The Myers Land & Live Stock Co. 
Evanston, Wyoming 


(Please address all correspondence to 
Chas. A. Myers) 



































































earlier transactions was lost, leaving values in some instances 
lower than at the close of August. 

Good-quality fat steers were going to packers early in Sep- 
tember at $13 to $14; at the close of the month a good grade 
was selling at $12 to $13.25, while choice, well-finished steers 
were bringing $14 to $15. Good cows were selling at around 
$8.50 to $9 at the beginning of September, while the top on 
choice kinds by the middle of the month was $10.10; at the 
close of September pretty good cows were selling at $8.50 to $9, 
with desirable killers at $9 to $9.50. Heifers that sold at $10.50 
to $11 early in the month were bringing about the same prices 
at the close, with choice, well-fleshed heifers selling at $11.75 
to $12.50. 

Feeder cattle were hardest hit during the closing sessions 
of the month. Good-quality feeders sold early in September 
at $12.50 to $13.50, while the same grades were going at prices 
around $11.50 to $12.75 at the close of the month, with a top 
around $15. Strictly choice heavy steers went back to the coun- 
try about the middle of the month at $15.75, freight paid, estab- 
lishing a new record for range steers here since the war. Two 
loads sold at $14.75 flat, with numerous sales around $13 to $14. 

There is little question but that the market will promptly 
recover, if the supply is moderate for the next few weeks. The 
feeder demand has not yet developed to its fullest extent, but 
is increasing daily. Beet-harvesting began this week in most 
of the factory districts of the Colorado territory, and within 
the next couple of weeks many beet-fields will be available for 
the handling of cattle. This will stimulate the demand on the 
Denver market. Eastern feeder-buyers are also expected to be 
in position to handle their stock by that time, and the predic- 
tion is freely made that within the next two weeks the demand 
for feeder cattle will be equal to any supply offered here. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active during the first two weeks 
of the month, and prices were well maintained. Early in Sep- 
tember choice hogs sold on the Denver market at up to $12.35 
per cwt. By the middle of the month an extreme top of $12.75 
was established. However, during the last two weeks buying 
interests were extremely bearish, and the market went down 
by leaps and bounds. On the closing sessions choice-quality 
hogs sold at a top of $10.10, and numerous loads of desirable 
killers went over the scales at prices ranging from $9.75 to $10. 


WHY HEREFORDS ARE CONSISTENT 
MARKET TOPPERS 


UNIFORMITY, not only of appearance and mark- 
ings, but the other essential beef qualities as well. 


QUALITY, choice steaks and roasts yield the highest 
prices when sold. Hereford carcasses contain the 
largest possible proportion of these best-quality 
cuts. 

HIGH DRESSING PERCENTAGE. Regardless of 
whether grass-fat, “warmed up,” or prime finished, 
the carcasses obtained from Herefords yield com- 

paratively high dressing percentage. Less waste 

means more profit. 


AND HEREFORDS ARE ECONOMICAL BEEF 
PRODUCERS AS WELL 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 


300 West Eleventh Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just what the future holds for the hog market is a matter 
of conjecture. There are those in the trade who believe that 
present prices will be well maintained, in view of the fact that 
the available supply of fat hogs is not large. However, others 
point to the prospect of an abundance of corn to bear out their 
assumption that hogs marketed this fall will be heavier than 
usual, and that prices are likely to show some decline when 
the new-corn hogs become available in volume. 


Sheep.—Sheep trade followed somewhat the course of the 
cattle and hog markets during the month of September. Prices 
of fat lambs dropped slightly during the month, and fat ewes 
also sold somewhat lower at the close than at the beginning. 
However, the strong demand for feeder lambs held prices up 
fairly well. Good fat lambs were selling at around $13.50 to 
$13.75 early in September; by the middle of the month they 
had declined to $13; but later the market reacted somewhat, 
and good lambs sold up to $13.50. On the closing sessions of 
the month, however, further declines were registered, and fat 
lambs were bringing $13 to $13.10 at the close. Good ewes sold 
early in the month at $6.50 to $6.75, but the market declined 
to $6 by the middle of September. Some reaction occurred 
later, and at the close of the month desirable killing ewes were 
bringing $6.25 to $6.50. Feeder lambs sold early in September 
at $13 to $13.40; the same grades were bringing around $13 to 
$13.50 at the close, with fair-quality lambs around $12.50 to 
$12.85. 

The trade generally looks for a good, healthy demand foi 
feeder lambs and fairly good prices throughout the entire fall 
shipping season. The available supply is not large, although 
possibly a little larger than a year ago. However, the demand 
is likely to be much better this year than last. Corn Belt 
feeders, with an abundance of corn and other rough feeds, are 
making plans to put in a much larger supply of lambs than 
usual. Many who are unwilling to feed cattle at present prices 
will take on lambs this year instead. This increased demand 
may be offset to some extent in Colorado by reason of the fact 
that the alfalfa crop in the northern feeding district is short 
this year. However, feeders have been scurrying around for a 
supply of hay, and many of the regular operators have secured 
enough roughage to enable them to finish the usual amount of 
lambs. While the total number of lambs fed in northern Colo- 
rado this year is expected to be slightly less than that of a 
year ago, the volume will be large enough to result in a strong 
demand for everything offered on the Denver market. Eastern 
feeders are expected to come here in larger numbers than usual 
this year to get their supply of feeder lambs. The total demand, 
therefore, is expected to be larger this year than last. Less 
contracting has been done on the range, and a larger volume 
of trade is anticipated through the Denver market. 


Horses.—Horse trade during the month of September was 
of very gratifying proportions. The demand was strong here, 
and the regular weekly auction sales were well supported by 
buyers. Larger numbers of horses were shipped following each 
auction from this market to all points in the East and South, 
while numerous consignments were made to points in the loca! 
territory. Good-quality heavy draft-horses sold at $100 to $150 
a head, while good big work-mules brought about the same 
prices. Chunks sold at $50 to $90, while lighter horses went 
largely at $40 to $60, and unbroken stock was rather slow at 
$25 to $40. 

The Denver horse market is showing steady improvement, 
indicating the fact that the horse is coming back into popular 
favor. The demand has been exceptionally good all summer for 
good-quality heavy work stock, and prices have been such as to 
afford a reasonable profit for the raising of this class of ani- 
mals. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, October 1, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 





STEERS: 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.) ...............2-$15.75-1].25 
CE aciticn acta 13.00-15.75 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.).................. 15.75-17.50 
I acca occas vecetee a metiiaenereaecacsaties 13.00-15.75 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.) ................... 15.75-17.50 
GO. tcitcicnlititm sence 13.00-15.75 
Medium (600 The. Up) ..60:~c5nnn 10.75-13.00 
COI ascites akaetenchiarietsineii erica 8.50-10.75 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)........................ 16.00-17.50 
iiss sracin cae averse arrose 13.25-16.00 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down) ..........00.....00...... 15.00-16.50 
GONE Bratcicaiee 12.00-15.00 
Common to Medium..... .. 8.25-12.25 
Choice (850 Ibs. up)... ... 12.50-15.50 
COOGEE sieesitsnccc concen . 11.00-15.00 
Medium 8.75-12.00 
COWS: 
NE SaeanScsccsdacdiosniets tanabaacntevedslnameniatbaaens 10.50-12.00 
I pecs scnsiccipcalcas etiam accesetsdoaits 8.50-10.50 


7.25- 8.50 


5.75- 7.25 


Low Cutters and Cutters......0000.0 200... 
BULLS: 

ET NO pelacts ora ctadcucersranons 

Cuttere to Tui nn. .os os csc i ccicsccccs ss. 
CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down).... 

Culls to Common 


8.75- 9.75 
6.75- 8.75 


VEALERS: 
CRI CUE PT csc Secacksacisatinitcata see 10.00-14.00 
PII ahi eaten crc rctiasmnccccnsiesaceealesy. Qe 
Cullis $0: COMO ss. ces... 60 SO 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 10.75-13.50 
Common to Medium..................... 8.50-10.85 





Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 10.75-13.50 
Common to Medium 7.75-10.75 


HEIFERS: 


9.50-11.25 
8.00- 9.50 


COWS: 





Se a Lae «x ‘C.25=- 8.26 
Common to Medium.................000....  6.25- 7.25 


CALVES: 


COO Gh Cinco cccicciciicteinicenting PELOSI 


Medium 8.25-11.00 
HOGS 

Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $10.15-10.75 

Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 10.25-10.85 

Light Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 9.50-10.75 

Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 8.75-10.25 

CUR “SOE ate Seo 8.50- 9.65 


Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 


8.25- 9.50 
8.25- 9.50 





LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down)............ $12.25-13.40 
Medium (92 Ibs. down)............... eee 11.25-12.25 
Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 8.00-11.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 8.00-11.00 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 5.00- 7.00 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 4.50- 6.75 
Culls to Common (all weights).......... 1.50- 5.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
CO: I Cs ee, 12.00-12.85 


suesd nab Season Leelee stad sno taineebadtiie baa 11.00-12.00 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


$16.25-17.75 
13.75-16.25 
16.25-17.75 
13.75-16.25 
16.25-17.75 
13.75-16.25 
11.25-13.75 
8.50-11.25 


15.00-16.50 
13.00-15.00 
8.25-13.00 
12.75-16.00 
11.00-14.00 
8.75-12.00 


11.00-12.25 
8.50-11.00 
7.25- 8.50 
6.00- 7.25 


8.75-10.00 
7.00- 8.75 


8.50-12.00 
6.50- 8.50 


13.00-15.00 
11.00-13.00 
7.00-11.00 


11.25-14.00 
9.00-11.25 
11.25-14.00 
8.75-11.25 


12.00-14.00 
8.50-12.00 


$ 9.85-10.75 
10.00-10.75 
9.40-10.70 
9.00-10.15 
8.50- 9.60 


8.25- 9.50 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


$12.50-13.35 
11.00-12.50 
7.25-11.00 


7.75-11.00 
5.50- 7.00 
4.50- 6.75 


1.50- 5.50 


12.50-13.00 
11.25-12.50 





DENVER 





$14.90-16.35 
13.15-14.90 
14.90-16.40 
13.15-14.90 
11.15-13.15 
8.90-11.15 


14.85-16.35 
13.10-14.85 


14.00-15.25 
11.60-14.00 
7.75-12.00 
12.25-14.85 
10.50-13.50 
8.90-11.90 


9.75-10.85 
8.65- 9.75 
7.25- 8.65 
5.40- 7.25 


8.40- 9.30 
6.75- 8.40 


9.25-13.00 
6.25- 9.25 


13.50-15.50 
11.00-13.50 
6.75-11.00 


11.00-13.40 
8.10-11.00 
10.65-13.00 
7.75-10.65 


10.00-11.85 
7.85-10.00 


7.75- 8.75 
6.60- 7.75 


11.50-13.25 
9.00-11.50 


$ 9.50-10.65 
9.85-10.70 
9.50-10.70 
9.00-10.25 
8.00- 9.00 


$11.75-12.75 
10.25-11.75 
9.00-10.25 


12.50-13.25 
12.00-12.50 






















































Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 


Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


November 17-24, 1928 


Finest Display of 
Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 


Swine, Sheep, Horses 


and Mules 


Don’t fail to see the 


CARLOT CATTLE EXHIBIT 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 





AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 








Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 





Special Reduced Railroad Rates 


One and a Third Fares for the Round Trip from 
practically all points west of the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Coast territory 





For further information address 


F. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 
Money back if not satisfac- ‘§ 
tory. Send a check for one $3.75 


For calves 
under one year 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 


a) Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. 4%, 1, 
114, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 
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Saves time 
and gives 
better results 
on 
Cattle, 
Sheep, 
Pigs, 
Horses, etc. 


BURDIZZO 


the original imported Pincers for 
Bloodless Castration 


A big improvement over the knife. Crushes the 
cord under the skin, causing the testicle to atrophy. 
No bad after-effects. No danger of infection. Re- 
sults are sure. Lambs also tailed and castrated 
without loss of blood. 


Let us send you illustrated literature explaining 
just how the Burdizzo works. Write today. 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


1951 Speer Blvd. Denver, Colo. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of August, 1928, compared with August, 1927, and 
for the eight months ending August, 1928 and 1927: 




















RECEIPTS 
- August Eight ee 
r 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattic*® 5 1,307,474 1,494,099 | 9,112,898 | 9,803,242 
Calves:......:.... 521,291 571,143 4,159,516 | 4,300,007 
a 2,522,886 3,041,448 | 31,411,883 | 27,931,413 
Sheep..............} 2,862,834 | 2,209,289 | 14,611,057 | 13,998,346 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 





August | Eight Months Ending 
























August 
1928 ~ 4927 1928 | 1927 
Gattle*..:....:.. 630,573 607,799 | 3,864,138 | 3,856,284 
Calves.3.s 182,992 193,790 | 1,208,194 | 1,267,096 
Hogs................] 1,159,844 | 1,192,211 | 11,752,318 | 10,088,101 
Sheep..............] 1,249,523 | 1,053,649 | 6,892,653 | 6,623,508 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
August Eight ——e 
1928 [ 1927 
Cattle® 23 311,896 251,853 1,694,175 | 1,467,684 
Calves...........-. 24,359 18,947 160,186 131,178 
re 42,503 37,977 504,814 588,404 
SHEOD:: .....- sc 564,267 390,398 | 1,727,746 | 1,724,616 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
inant Eight —e 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Gattle*:..........2 656,482 838,656 | 5,093,218 | 5,770,138 
alves = .i23.3 350,613 392,237 | 3,004,604 | 3,093,858 
ee 1,362,503 | 1,846,138 | 19,639,687 | 17,822,720 
Sheep............. 1,097,219 | 1,136,610 | 17,703,897 | 17,364,116 


* Exclusive of calves. ¥ Including stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on September 1, 1928, as compared with 
September 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 ROOMS WITH BATH 
The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block 
from all street cars. One mile from the noise. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF DENVER 
CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 





Commodity Sept. 1, 1928 Sept. 1, 1927 Five-Year 

Average 
Frozen beef........... 17,621,000 17,241,000 23,038,000 
Cured beef*.......... 13,524,000 16,205,000 20,023,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,775,000 1,302,000 1,717,000 
Frozen pork......... -| 174,206,000 181,072,000 | 132,943,000 
Dry salt pork*...... 155,990,000 178,107,000 | 175,054,000 
Pickled pork*......., 352,630,000 407,239,000 ; 389,689,000 
Miscellaneous....... 56,891,000 |___ 65,873,000 63,715,000 
OR sccssissicsnsnss 772,637,000 867,039,000 806,179,000 
DE rssentntamcataricen 178,226,000 167,018,000 134,702,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 
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HIDE VALUES SOMEWHAT WEAKER 


OINCIDENT WITH THE FIRST HEAVY RUN of west- 
( ern cattle, hides broke half a cent, and immediately there- 
after a secondary similar decline was registered. This, how- 
ever, is not suggestive of fundamental weakness. A recent 
development in leather circles is a broad demand for cheaper 
grades to meet changing consumer requirements. This has 
actually put a premium on “flesh-splits.” Shoe-manufacturers, 
unable to sell high-priced shoes, have been compelled to change 
the character of their production. This, of course, may be 
merely a temporary condition, but it indicates that shoe-wearers 
are in an economical mood. 

On the late September break, branded selections, heavy 
Texas, and butt-branded steers sold at 22 to 22% cents; Colo- 
rado and light Texas steers, at 20% cents. Light native cows 
dropped to 21% cents, and heavy native steers to 23 cents. 
Independent packer all-weight natives sold at around 20 cents. 

The market is unsettled, and probably will continue to be, 
as the run of western cattle will be immediately followed by a 
crop of short-fed steers. Running into increased cattle slaugh- 
ter for a more or less indefinite period, it will be illogical 
to take the bull side of the proposition until more stability 
develops. 

The reaction affected country hides adversely. Sixty-pound 
and up cows and steers are nominal at around 16% to 17 cents. 
Forty-five to 60-pound buffs could no doubt be purchased now 
at 17% cents, and on the light end a nominal quotation is 
somewhere around 20 to 20% cents. 


LAMB-FEEDERS SECURING SUPPLIES AT 
MARKET 


HUGE INCREASE in lamb supply around the market 
A circle in September—approximately 350,000 head more 
than in September, 1927—is more apparent than real. Inter- 
preted, it means that Corn Belt feeders have bought most of 
their thin lambs at the market, instead of contracting them 
on the range, this season. Slaughter figures will show no such 
increase, although lamb production is steadily increasing. 


WOOL ON STABLE BASIS 


OOL IS ON DEBATABLE GROUND. Dealers show 

more confidence in present values with the passing of 
the slack summer season, refusing to make concessions, and in 
many cases rejecting bids that would have been promptly 
accepted a few weeks back. Scarcity of half-blood and quarter- 
blood combing wools has developed a strong trading situation, 
three-eighths combing wools are firm, but fine wools are only 
steady. London reports more disposition to do business at cur- 
rent price-levels. The market is decidedly broader, with a better 
movement in territory wools. 

Medium wools are in the strongest position, with half and 
three-eighths blood in most active demand, quarters being dull, 
owing to a lull in the knitting-yarn markets. Boston is still 
the cheapest market in the world for fine wools. 

Australian sales have been postponed by strikes, which has 
whetted wool-buyers’ appetites, especially in Europe, where 
France, Germany, and Russia have been in the market with a 
sufficient volume of business to prop prices. All this has in- 
jected an element of stability into. the domestic market, mills 
taking stock for delivery into February. 

The consensus of trade opinion is that the market is on a 
fairly stable basis. Domestic fine-wool prices are low, compared 
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with the foreign basis, and a limited supply of medium wools 
insures maintenance of present, if not higher, values. 

Good territory combing three-eighths is quotable to $1.05, 
clean basis, and it is impossible to buy quarter-blood combing 
of the Montana type under $1. 


CONTROL OF SWINE CROP 


UPERVISION over the production of registered swine by 
a national board was recommended at the annual meeting 
of the National Swine Growers’ Association held in Peoria, 
Illinois, last month. A committee appointed to consider the 
project reported a plan for creating such a board of control, 
to consist of at least one representative of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association and one representative from each state 
producing a minimum of 2,000,000 hogs. Under this plan, con- 
ferences would be called for each important hog state, to discuss 
the hog cycle and outline a production program for farmers. 
Other recommendations dealt with a system of recording 
sow performance, prevention of loss in shipping, and the estab- 
lishment of a uniform type of hogs for breeder and feeder. 


——$  ——$_—_—__—_—. 
Registered 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


Ready for Service 
For Sale In Carload Lots 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Cowboy Boots 


Several pairs of them in your 
wardrobe represent economy. 


Our line of quality boots con- 
tains many styles from which to 
pick. 


You. will find the kind you 
want in our illustrated booklet, 
sent on request. No obligation. 


Dave Pasada 
1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, f.o0.b. Texas points, 

was priced on October 3 at $41.50. Kansas City hay prices 
on October 1 were as follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $25 
to $26; No. 2 extra leafy, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 1, $22.50 to $23; 
No. 2 leafy, $20.50 to $22; No. 2, $18 to $20; No. 3 leafy, $16 
to $17.50; No. 3, $14 to $15.50; sample, $11 to $13.50; prairie— 
No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $10; No. 3, $8 to $9; 
sample, $6 to $7.50; timothy—No. 1, $13 up; No. 2, $11.50 to 
$13; No. 3, $7 to $11; sample, $6 to $6.50; timothy clover- 
mixed—No, 1, $13 up; No. 2, $11.50 to $13; No. 3, $7 to $11; 
straw—$7 up. 


SIX MONTHS’ AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 


OMPLETING OUR FIGURES in the September issue of 
THE PRODUCER, we present in the opposite column tabu- 
lated returns of exports and imports of wool, dairy products, 
and grains for the first six months of this year, as compared 
with 1927: 





S-— Texas Star Brand 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 
Guaranteed by 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers 
Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 
Get OUR Prices 





QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 
Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 


mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 


WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Quanah, Texas 














DAIRY PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1928 1927 
UU nse ec 2,094,593 2,472,541 
0 eae e toatl eren lew sete 1,399,789 1,937,460 
OURS ooo ee 3,494,382 4,410,001 
IMPORTS _ 
POR cece Cae 3,154,719 6,659,636 
ONBBRG 25s ek ees 35,498,348 39,871,047 
ORNS, satis aos 38,653,067 46,530,683 
WOOL AND MOHAIR 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
Wool and mohaiv.......... 321,864 221,402 
IMPORTS 
Wool and mohair.......... 140,715,143 159,967,962 
GRAINS 
(Bushels) 
EXPORTS 
BNR Gaeeethictssec laren 6,675,688 8,068,965 
NG eis fsnt rea ec ee 1,463,225 1,368,302 
Buckwheat: ...2.....6.....:... 107,481 19,698 
Eid Se ake 14,527,619 9,582,123 
OE to es ie 2,290,504 6,308,677 
EO) See inteveci ne 6,194,684 16,091,335 
IORI ccc tenet aati eeecot 23,524,402 45,832,609 
POS ccs 1 SO 54,783,603 87,271,609 
IMPORTS 
Rm. tb een es 247,100 242,023 
MONG Scone Bs ee 160,346 43,722 
VMOU fsszc 2th ti ae 7,845,326 3,892,383 
OMIM 2 hin eos 8,252,772 4,178,128 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN AUGUST 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 
the United States for the month of August and the eight 
months ending August, 1928, as compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of 1927, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 

















Eight Months Ending 
| August August 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Beef, fresh 140,081 122,206 1,369,412 1,197,671 
Beef, pickled... 1,123,420 1,577,456 6,702,486 11,101,583 
Beef, canned... 155,372 199,274 1,519,699 2,102,885 
I Nv icicsccecsinetnncenccs 5,567,538 5,755,800 43,212,677 58,594,028 
TORR 6,986,411 7,654,736 52,804,274 72,996,167 
PORK PRODUCTS 
| Eight Months Ending 
August August 
1928 1927 1928 1927 

Park, Press. cscs cesses 862,369 464,725 8,153,067 4,818,877 
Pork, pickled.............. 3,474,533 3,079,647 22,328,525 19,773,326 
NID as cciccsccnscntancacss) 10,944,819 7,864,443 89,666,190 70,960,682 
Cumberland sides...... 498,844 670,863 4,031,913 5,911,049 
Hams and shoulders. 13,401,953 8,214,073 96,564,871 86,578,391 
Wiltshire sides........... 67,851 89,886 550,807 412,899 
Sausage, canned........ 110,971 267,222 1,340,252 2,677,262 
ING. cxcccstarinchasenlciatbacts 50,658,355 50,816,153 499,625,745 458,720,703 
Lard compounds........ 372,695 601,930 3,085,086 6,956,223 
Neutral lard............... 1,625,770 1,102,364 18,482,976 14,151,578 
scuicsiiaatacatons 82,018,160 73,171,306 743,829,432 670,960,990 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[|Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, August 15, 1928. 


N MY JUNE LETTER I referred to a report on the beef- 
I cattle industry in Queensland, prepared by a commission 
appointed by the state government to inquire into same. So far 
the government has made no definite move to relieve the bur- 
dens imposed on breeders, though it has given vague promises 
of introducing amendments to the Land Settlement Acts, so 
as to facilitate reductions in the rents charged on crown lease- 
holds and to give tenants greater security of tenure. That such 
concessions would be acceptable goes without saying, as would 
also be reductions in federal, state, and local taxation and rail 
freights. These, however, are not likely to be obtained for 
some time, at all events, seeing that both the federal and state 
governments finished the financial year with considerable 
deficits. 

About six or eight weeks ago the Western Australian gov- 
ernment also appointed a Beef Cattle Industry Commission to 
inquire into the industry, so far as it affects that state. The 
members are practical men, with an extensive knowledge of 
cattle-raising, and the disabilities peculiar to breeding and 
marketing in the west. They have lately been traveling through 
the far north, which is the principal cattle area, and are now 
in the capital preparing their report. In the course of a joint 
interview, after coming down from the north, the commis- 
sioners stated that they had found the industry languishing in 
the Kimberlys, and south of that province it was dying, with 
leaseholders steadily converting from cattle to sheep. Even in 
West Kimberly, where relatively attractive prices were ruling, 
three large cattle-holdings had been abandoned, while in East 
Kimberly growers were carrying on from hand to mouth. The 
commissioners added that they had evidence which would en- 
able them to make recommendations for stabilizing the industry. 


I may explain that West Kimberly breeders are able to 
send their fats to the centers of population in the south by sea, 
where, owing to a local shortage in supplies, good prices usu- 
ally obtain. For instance, in July good bullocks were selling 
at from $130 to $142.50 in the Perth market, representing from 
17 to 19 cents per pound. Breeders in East Kimberly, on the 
other hand, are almost entirely dependent on the Wyndham 
meat-works for an outlet, and there the top price for killers is 
only $4.32 per 100 pounds. East Kimberly is shut off from 
the west coast by ranges through which it is impossiblle to 
travel fast. It has been hinted that the commission’s recom- 
mendations for stabilizing the industry will include a scheme 
that will provide for the transport of chilled beef from the far 
north to the south. That would probably mean chartering or 
subsidizing refrigerated steamers, as the present service is 
quite inadequate to carry any considerable quantity of ‘ead 
meat, 

The frozen beef export season in Queensland is drawing 
to a close, so far as slaughterings are concerned, though there 
is still a fair quantity of meat in cold store at the different 
packing-plants on the coast. Supplies of fats coming in have 
eased off materially during the last three weeks, and it is prob- 
able that most of the freezing-works north of Brisbane will 
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finish killing by the end of August. The buying rate in the 
country remains much as when I last reported. In the north 
it ranges from $5.50 to $5.75 per 100 pounds, dressed meat 
basis and delivered, and in the central division it is about 
$6.35. Brisbane packers have been paying in the country from 
$7 to $7.20, delivered, for good troops showing a large percent- 
age of firsts, while they have lately been buying small lots in 
the metropolitan sale-yards at as high as $8 per 100 pounds 
for first ox beef. Fortunately the hide market, which is such 
a factor in this year’s cattle prices, is firm again. The over- 
sea markets for frozen beef are also better than they have 
been for some time. 


Fair prices obtained for stud cattle at the sales held in 
connection with the Brisbane show early this month. Here- 
fords were in best demand, the top price being $1,210, real- 
ized for a New South Wales bred bull. Another bull from 
the same state fetched $1,008, and several over $500—prices 
which indicate a reasonable confidence in the future of the 
beef-cattle industry. That there should be any, considering 
the terrible grueling the majority of breeders have had during 
the last few years, owing to adverse seasons and low prices, is 
rather wonderful. 


A correspondent, writing from north Queensland about a 
month ago, drew a sad picture of pastoral conditions up there. 
He said that one-third of the state is still in the grip of 
drought, some parts in the west not having received any rain 
worth speaking of for nearly three years, and one particular 
district for more than six years. Very little rain is necessary 
to keep cattle alive there for twelve months, but unfortunately 
that little will not fall. He added that grim stories are coming 
to hand of drying water-holes ringed round with dead and 
dying cattle, and the daily banquet of hawks and crows. Hap- 
pily things are better in the Gulf country, where fair feed 
and plenty of water are available. Thanks to the rise in beef, 
store bullocks are selling well. Twenty thousand have been 
sold from the Gulf this year at around $25 per head. 


Preliminary official live-stock returns for Queensland show 
how adverse seasons have affected cattle numbers. It is stated 
that on January 1, 1926, cattle numbered 6,437,000, whereas 
on January 1, 1928, the total had dropped back to $5,234,000. 
Thus there has been a decrease of no less than 1,203,000 head 
in a matter of two years, equal to 19 per cent. In 1922, after 
a run of good seasons, the state was carrying 7,047,000 head 
of cattle. In view of the heavy losses, it is not surprising to 
hear it confidently asserted that beef exports will be negligible 
after 1929. 

Cattle values have held fairly firm during the past winter 
in the southern states, but rates for fats, compared with those 
of last year, are a good deal lower. The winter of 1927 was 
marked by dry weather in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia, resulting in a distinct shortage of fats and 
corresponding high prices. This season conditions have been 
favorable, on the whole; hence ample offerings and a lower 
range. Prime bullocks are today worth around $80 per head 
in the Sydney and Melbourne yards, with extra choice selling 
up to $100. Light handy-weights are fetching about $72.50. 


New Zealand reports a mild winter, with stock in good 
condition and meeting a buoyant market. Live-stock returns 
to January 31, 1928, give the total cattle population as 
3,203,000, compared with 3,258,000 a year previously. The 
decline is due in part to the heavy slaughter of calves for the 
oversea trade in veal, but also to a heavy export in frozen:beef. 
As a matter of fact, dairy cattle, pure and simple, increased 
in the twelve months from 1,303,000 in 1927 to 1,312,000. 
Prime steers were selling at about $75 a head in the North 
Island, and up to $100 in the South Island, at the end of July. 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TIONS IN SEPTEMBER 


Ranges.—Dry, warm weather during 
August brought about a drying-up of 
range feed, says the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in its September report. 
Grass was well cured, but a seasonal de- 
cline in condition had resulted. Rains 
had improved the feed in the southern 
sections of New Mexico and Arizona. 
In Texas, range feed was very good, ex- 
cept in the southern part of the state. 
Ranges were dry and short in the states 
west of the Continental Divide, with gen- 
erally short feed on the desert winter 
sheep ranges in Idaho, Utah, and Ne- 
vada. Feed supplies were ample, while 
the hay crop in many sections was not 
so heavy as last year, and prices were 
higher. There was generally a good sup- 
ply of grains and roughage. 


Cattle—Cattle and calves had done 
well and were in very good condition. 
Most of the grass cattle will move to 
market in good flesh. In a few places, 
where it had been dry, there had been 
a slight shrink in condition, but, with 
better feed, cattle had shown gains in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and _ western 
Texas. Present prices will result in close 
selling over most of the range country, 


and there is little evidence of restocking. 
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Country buying has been unusually 
heavy, and there is a strong demand. 
Many calves will go to markets and feed- 
lots, and all cull stuff will be cleaned up, 
with a decided clean-up on steers of all 
ages and a further heavy reduction of 
the already small supply of aged animals. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lambs did well in 
August, except in a few places, particu- 
larly west of the divide, where dry, 
short feed had caused a shrink in condi- 
tion. Better feed in parts of New Mex- 
ico and the sheep sections of Texas had 
resulted in a slight gain. Indications are 
that the late run of lambs from New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and a few 
other places has a larger percentage of 
feeders than last fall. A considerable 
part of the feeder lambs are under con- 
tract, and a large number of the ewe 
lambs will be held on the range for breed- 
ing purposes. In northern Colorado, a 
short hay crop will result in fewer lambs 
going on feed than last year. Ewes for 
winter lambing in California are in good 
average condition. 


TREK TO CITY STILL GOING ON + 


While the movement of population 
from the farm to the city continues, the 
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to the Iamous Ranches of 


Up 


The ranchers and farmers of thiscountry are offered through the 
Bence Tourist Co. a unique opportunity to combine a delightful 
vacation with visits of inspection to the leading ranches in South 
America. See Argentina—greatest cattle raising country in the 
world—thecoffee industry of Brazil—the agricultural wealth and 
nitrate production in Chile—cotton and sugar plantationsin Peru, 


Steamer leaves from New York on December 29th, returning 
March 4th. Rates and further information on request. 


BENCE 


TOURIST CO. Inc. 


331 Madison Ave., New York 
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rate has slowed down somewhat, at the 
same time that an increase is noted in 
the number moving in the opposite direc- 
tion—from the city to the country— 
reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


From statistics gathered it is estimated 
that 1,978,000 persons left farms last 
year to take up their abode in cities and 
towns, compared with 2,155,000 in 1926. 
Offsetting this movement, 1,374,000 per- 
sons moved from cities and towns to 
farms in 1927, as against 1,135,000 in 
1926. 


According to these figures, there was 
a net city-ward movement of 604,000 per- 
sons last year, and 1,020,000 in 1926. 
Owing to excess of births over deaths, 
however, only a small reduction is shown 
in the total farm population. This pop- 
ulation is given as 27,699,000 on January 
1, 1928, compared with 27,892,000 on 
the same date in 1927, or a decrease of 
but 193,000. 


WIND VELOCITIES 


How hard is the wind blowing? Ask 
three people their opinions, and you are 
likely to get three different answers, says 
the Forest Worker. What seems a mod- 
erate breeze to one will be a “gale” to 
another. The Weather Bureau has 
worked out a scale of wind velocities as 
measured by scientific instruments and 
as correlated with the effects observed on 
various common objects in the outdoors. 


“A light wind, according to this scale, 
is one moving not more than seven miles 
an hour. Direction of the wind is shown 
by smoke-drift; the wind is felt lightly 
on the face; leaves rustle. 

“A gentle wind has a velocity of from 
eight to twelve miles an hour, and can be 
identified by the fact that it keeps leaves 
and small twigs in constant motion. Such 
a wind will extend a light flag. 

“Moderate winds blow from thirteen to 
eighteen miles an hour, and raise dust 
and litter; small branches are moved and 
swayed. 

“Fresh winds have velocities of from 
nineteen to twenty-four miles an hour, 
and cause smal] trees in leaf (hard- 
woods) to begin to sway; crested wave- 
lets begin to form on inland waters. 

“In strong winds, large branches or 
whole trees are in motion; one walking 
against the wind experiences inconve- 
nience, and the wind whistles in telegraph 
or telephone wires. The velocity ranges 
from twenty-five to thirty-eight miles. 

“A gale, velocity from thirty-nine to 
fifty-four miles an hour, breaks twigs off 
trees, generally impedes progress, and is 
likely to inflict slight structural damage 
on buildings. 

“A whole gale blows from fifty-five to 
seventy-five miles an hour, uproots trees, 
and does much structural damage to 
buildings. 

“Any wind with a velocity of more 
than seventy-five miles an hour is classed 
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as a hurricane, and a description of the 
effects is not considered necessary as an 
aid to identification.” 


WEALTH OF UNITED STATES 


The National. Industrial Conference 
Board has computed the per-capita and 
total wealth of the different states as of 
1925. These figures are interesting 
enough to reprint. Total wealth is stated 
in millions: 

Per Capita Total 


Wealth, Wealth, 
State 1925 1925 


Nevada poeaites ...$7,299 $ 565 
WC arcs vescinccecince QU 1,136 
South Dakota... 4,900 3,338 
Iowa sikeyecis Coats as ae 11,242 
on, a 3,775 
Nebraska ........ cries. ee 5,737 
California ....................... 4,000 16,718 
North Dakota................ . 3,996 2,562 
Connecticut _................... 3.842 6,039 
DORI ne 3 ee 2,505 
Washington ................... 3,727 5,628 
Eee 6,705 
New Jersey.......... ..... 8,691 13,288 
ge! merc S 40,108 
WRINMCMOU S25 te: 3,584 9,359 
DUI cara Sheet pe 3,584 1,534 
District of Columbia...... 3,568 1,834 
Massachusetts .............. 3,546 14,697 
ee 1,781 
New Hampshire.............. 3,449 1,559 
CUR aoe 3,429 1,728 
Pennsylvania _............... 3,389 32,116 
TROIS: =o, eons 24,009 
RROMYPINS 5500S: coy 3,469 
SN ails crctccnles lane nisip tus. 20,915 
West Virginia.................. 3,211 5,260 
Rhode Island.................... 3,192 2,168 
Missouri ...... Lc ti cadence, Se 11,094 
GAN es sie fe 3,145 9,733 
WN 25.6 o ccc. 8,785 
Michigan ............ embed 3,031 12,285 
Delaware ............ ice ee 2,979 709 
DAMS es ess ssc SOE 2,264 
Maryland .............. ote ee 4,448 
Vermont ...2:...:....- fence ee 930 
New Mexico..................... 2,461 945 
I ies cocde suv sce 2,829 
i eer 2,228 5,539 
TRQUNE s) onee .. 2,064 10,760 
Louisiana ........................ 1,996 3,791 
Tennessee ............. gas 1,976 4,838 
North Carolina............... 1,879 5,284 
Otishowmme: ©. 00 eee 4,226 
Kentucky _ ............ sscisangs a 3,927 
re 2,832 
South Carolina................ 1,499 2,704 
I iti incaninsscontvadeca | 4,353 
SESOREIIE ie2h a. csces csstsnsis 1,355 2,427 
PRUNE 8 in Be 1,306 3,264 


FIRST AMERICAN LIVE STOCK 
CAME FROM SPAIN 

Next year, beginning March 15, an 
international exposition is to be held at 
Seville, Spain, in which the United States 
Will take an official part through act of 
Congress. A commission has been ap- 
pointed, which, among other things, is 
planning to present an exhibit portray- 
ing the development of the live-stock 
industry in America, from the days of 
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Columbus onward. An announcement 
recently issued by this commission says 
in part: 


“Few Americans may claim an ances- 
try as old or as blue-blooded as that of 
the army mule. For, while history re- 
cords no mule on the passenger list of 
the ‘Mayflower,’ it does record the fact 
that the king of Spain in 1785 sent to 
George Washington a fine Spanish jack, 
named ‘Royal Gift,’ and two jennets, 
whose offspring at Mount Vernon was 
the beginning of a family tree which to- 
day has five and one-half million de- 
scendants. 

“The history of the live-stock industry 
dates back to the introduction by Chris- 
topher Columbus, under the flag of 
Spain, in 1493, of the first domestic cat- 
tle, the exhibit will point out. Sheep 
were introduced in 1540 by Coronado, 
also a Spaniard, into what is now the 
United States. From these beginnings 
was founded a line of cattle which is 
unexcelled any place in the world for 
hardiness and purity of breed. 

“In connection with the mule-produc- 
ing industry in this country, which at 
the beginning of this year was valued 
at approximately $500,000,000, the ex- 
hibit will show that Spain, to which we 
owe the introduction of the jack, now 
imports about 25 per cent of all the 
mules exported by the United States.” 


AGRICULTURE TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF POPULATION 


The time when the population of the 
United States will press the limits of 
subsistence is extremely remote, even 
though its possibility is admitted, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Dr. O. E. 
Baker, economist in the Division of Land 
Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We quote from Dr. Baker as fol- 
lows: 


“Farm production in the United States 
in the five years 1922-26 was about 14 
per cent greater than in the five years 
1917-21, whereas population increased 
less than 9 per cent. Moreover, this 
notable increase in agricultura] produc- 
tion occurred despite a decline in the 





area in crops and the number of live 
stock, and also in the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture. Our population 
is not likely to press against the limits of 
subsistence for a long time, if ever. 

“In some oriental countries, where 
population has increased greatly in the 
last century, living standards are low. 
This is particularly true of China and 
India. In North America and most of 
Europe, however, standards of living 
have risen despite the rapid increase in 
population, and the United States, be- 
cause of the increasing use of mechanical 
power and application of science to agri- 
culture, and also because of the decreas- 
ing rate of gain in population, may 
escape any reduction in the standard of 
living indefinitely, although some minor 
changes in diet may be necessary. Our 
agricultural production will probably 
continue to keep pace with the increase 
in population, at least until the popula- 
tion reaches 200,000,000. . . . 

“In the last few years, American agri- 
culture has been conspicuously efficient 
in milk and meat production. About 
two-thirds of the increase in the agricul- 
tural output since the war is assignable 
to an increase in animal products. In 
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CALF CROPS 


PREVENT calf loss from contagious 
Abortion by feeding the safe remedy 


GERMATONE 


Eight years success) H. P Wanner of 
Greenwood, Wis. writes, ‘““Germatone sure 
put my herd on its feet, never lost a calf 
after the first dose.” Trial size $1.50, 
mixes with 50 Ibs. salt. 3 cents per month 
per head protects your herd. Sold on 
money back guarantee, 


Full information in free booklet. 
Send postal for your copy today. 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 


439 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 











Free Your Cattle of Skin Irritations 
Keeps Flies Off 





Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 


I have sold several of your Currying and Dipping Machines, 
and am using one in each of my feed-lots, and they are all giving 
good satisfaction and have paid for themselves many times, and if 
put up properly will last a great many years. I THINK ONE 


Dear Sirs: 


Cambridge, Neb. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY FEED-YARD and also pastures, as 
THEY ARE VERY VALUABLE IN FLY TIME. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) L. L. MILLER. 





Write today for prices and descriptive literature woe. ire 
Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. fcr & » == 


805 Third Street PENDER, NEBRASKA 42d Dipping Machine 
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the five years 1922-26, crop production 
per unit of labor available increased 
from 7 to 11 per cent over the average 
for the five years 1917-21. The figures, 
moreover, do not indicate the full in- 
creased efficiency, because much labor 
formerly devoted to raising field crops 
has been diverted to the animal indus- 
tries, where it contributes to the in- 
crease in output already mentioned. 
Total agricultural production per unit 
of labor engaged increased about 18 per 
cent between these two periods.” 





RURAL WEATHER LORE FRE- 
QUENTLY RELIABLE 

Intelligent farmers nowadays are not 
greatly interested in predictions in al- 
manacs or in other long-range fiction, 
according to Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of 
the Weather Bureau. They rely on offi- 
cial reports by radio and on their own 
observations. Scientific forecasting of 
the weather does not place reliance on 
many of the old “signs,” particularly of 


3,490-Acre Ranch For Sale 


$6.00 per acre; 200 tons of hay in stack ; 
hay, grazing and farm land; good improve- 


ments, water and shelter. Immediate pos- 
session. No trades or commissions. 


Dan Adamson, Owner, Cody, Neb. 





RANCH FOR SALE © 


| 
{ 1,100 acres—stock and mixed farming 
| ranch in Gallatin Valley ; three miles south 
of Manhattan, on gravel road; all irrigated 
| or subirrigated; stock water from brooks 
| always open; excellent buildings; good 
schools in Manhattan; 20 miles from Boze- 
man College; an ideal ranch and home. 
| Write Manhattan Company, Manhattan, 
| Mont., owner. 








RANCHES | 


Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona for Sale or Trade 


| 
H. H. Watson | 
Wilson Bldg. Dallas, Texas | 





FOR SALE BY OWNER 


640 acres irrigated, 18 miles west of Lara- 
mie, Wyo. Large improvements. All culti- 
vated and has grown record crops. Near 
open range and timber. Offered at sacri- 
fice because of death of former owner. Won- 
derful opportunity for right man with sons 
to farm and handle large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. 

IRVING H. HOWE =: 
305 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 











RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 











those that are supposed to forecast one 
season from occurrences in the previous 
season. Nevertheless, Dr. Humphreys 
says that many of the sayings in regard 
to the weather which have been handed 
down from generation to generation are 
based on observations and are often re- 
liable. For example, a warning of some 
value, though not highly reliable, is em- 
bodied in the verse: 


“A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning; 
A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight.” 


“A pretty good guess” is to be 
found in: 


“Tf the sun sets in gray, 
The next will be a rainy day. 


One of the “very best indicators of 
the weather for the day,’ Dr. Hum- 
phreys asserts, “is the state of the dew in 
the morning. It gathers on grass and 
other exposed objects when they are cool 
enough to condense it out of the air, just 
as moisture is condensed out of the air 
on the side of a pitcher when filled with 
ice water. Now, the grass and other out- 
door things cool considerably only on 
still, clear nights—the kind that occur 
during a spell of fine weather and at no 
other time. Hence a heavy dew means 
that the air was still and the sky clear, 
at least during the latter half of the 
night. And it is pretty certain that, if 
there were neither wind nor clouds dur- 
ing that time, the day will be a good one 
for all outside work. On the other hand, 
if there is no dew in the morning, it is 
almost certain that either the sky was 
clouded or that there was appreciable 
wind, or both; and both, as a rule, pre- 
cede a general rainstorm by six to twelve 
or even twenty-four hours, according to 
circumstances.” 


” 


Consequently, Dr. Humphreys says, 
there is much reason back of the two 
proverbs: 


“When the grass is dry at morning 
light, 
Look for rain before the night.” 


‘“‘When the dew is on the grass, 
Rain will never come to pass.” 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Western Winds.—A chilled and un- 
comfortable traveler, waiting for his 
train at a wind-swept junction, accosted 
a native of the village: 

“Say, does the wind blow this way all 
the time?” 

“No,” replied the native, “sometimes it 
fans around and blows the other way.” 
—Life. 


Set "Em Up.—A Los Angeles patrol- 
man had brought in a negro woman 
somewhat the worse for wear, and the 
desk sergeant, with his very best scowl, 
roared: 

“Liza, you’ve been brought in for in- 
toxication!” 

“Dat’s fine!” beamed Liza. 
can start right now!’—Los 
Times, 


“Boy, you 
Angeles 
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Americans Only.—A New York school- 
boy was asked: “Who was the first 
man?” 

“George Washington,” he replied. 

“Nonsense,” said the teacher. “What 
makes you say that?” 

“Because,” said the boy, repeating a 
well-known quotation, “he was first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

“That may be,’ commented the teacher; 
“but, , nevertheless, Adam was the first 
man 

woh, ” retorted the boy, with fine con- 
tempt, “if you’re talking about foreign- 
ers, that’s different. ”—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


A Profitable Business.—Visitor — “Do 
you find poultry-keeping pays?” 
Farmer—“Wel!, no, I can’t say it pays 
me, but it pays my son Mike.” 
Visitor—“How’s that?” 
Farmer—“Well, you see, I bought him 
the fowls. I have to pay for their keep, 
and buy the eggs from him, and he eats 
them.”—Weekly Scotsman. 










COWBOY 


HATS 


Largest Stock in America 


SELECT your new Hat, 
; Boots, Shirts,Chaps,etc., 
from our handsome Fali 
Catalog. Big values in real 
whoy equipment. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo, 


Low 
Prices 


Write today for free 
catalog. See thenew 
styles of Stetsons. 


Send For New 
1928 Catalog 


Makers of High-Grade 
Stock and Bronk Buster 
Saddles, Chaparaijos, 
Boots, ete. No. 25 Cat- 
alog sent upon request. 
E. C. LEE SADDLERY 

Pierre, So. Dakota 










on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

trom the factory No middleman’s profit 

Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s — Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 


‘Te Ea 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to others. Cost 


‘no more. ieee in one eperation, Dept. 


They are guaranteed. 
WRITE , FOR FRER SAMPLES, I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp — Ino. 


240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake Ci Utah. 











| Volume and Co-operative Policy 


O-OPERATIVE live-stock marketing progress is characterized today by increasing 


efficiency and stability, as service to members and effective business management 
build an increasing volume. 


Earlier ideas of monopoly control through unbreakable contracts have been sup- 
planted in a large way by the policy of unexcelled service at cost. This policy is bringing 
increased volume and is insuring added bargaining power. 


Organization and superior marketing s2rvice have shown live-stock producers the 
advantages to be gained by keeping their business “In the Hands of a Friend from Begin- 
ning to End,” so that many advanced communities have voluntarily agreed to market 
exclusively through their own self-appointed agencies. 


The following policy by the National Live Stock Producers Association has had an 
important influence on the present development of co-operative live-stock marketing: 


OUR POLICY 


Maintain terminal markets. Offer unexcelled service at cost. 
Support the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. Keep 
Producers informed on the demands of the market. Ask for 
no special privileges through legislation or otherwise. Promote 
Producer-owned and controlled marketing agencies operating 
on a national plan. Insist on open competition and fair play 
among buying and selling agencies on all markets. Co-ordinate 
and consolidate the most efficient live-stock production and 
marketing agencies in the interest of both Producers and Con- 
sumers. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with offices at the following markets: 


Kansas City Sioux City Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Pittsburg Fort Worth Buffalo Evansville Peoria 
Indianapolis 





VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


December 1 to 8 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


Tuesday, December 4—SHORTHORNS, 1:00 P. M. 


Wednesday. December 5 | POLLED SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
y, Mecember 9 | HEREFORDS, 1:00 P. M. 
Thursday, December 6 | MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
| ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; on Herefords, write R. J. Kinzer, 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo.; on Aberdeen- 
Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 

















